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OUR GOLDEN ANAIVERSARY 


A 50th Anniversary is an event that comes only once in a lifetime. No one knows just how many 
trees, shrubs, and plants have been shipped from our nurseries during this time but we know it 
runs into millions. 


If every tree in Eastern Massachusetts bore a sign stating its origin, the number of trees that are 
products of our nurseries would be amazing. This does not refer to the vast quantities shipped 
outside of New England during this half century. 


“Fo Obsewe the O\saasion we offer these 


Anniversary Specials 
5 ‘flowering Shrubs vith Golden Blossoms 


Golden Rose of China, Rosa hugonis, 2 to 3 ft. ................0.000. $1.00 

Cornelian Cherry, Cornus mas, 4 to 5 ft. ........... 00: cceeeeeeeceees 2.00 

Showy Forsythia, Forsythia spectabilis, 3 to 4 ft. ..................... 1.00 

Verna Barberry, Berberis vernae, 4 to 5 ft. ..................0000040.. 2.00 

Siberian Pea Shrub, Caragana arborescens, 4 to 5 ft. .................. 1.50 

7.50 

1 each for $5.00 ’ 
5 Out-of-the-Ordinary Shade Trees 5 Rapid Growing Trees 
Tupelo, Nyssa sylvatica, 5-6 ft. B&B ............ $6.00 Box Elder, Acer negundo, 68 ft. ............... $2.00 
Sweet Gum, Liquidambar, 6-8 ft. .............. 5.00 Western Catalpa, Catalpa speciosa, 6-8 ft. ....... 2.00 
European Beech, Fagus sylvatica, 4-5 ft. BEB ... 5.00 White Ash, Fraxinus americana, 6-8 ft. ......... 1.50 
Katsura Tree, Cercidiphyllum, 8-10 ft. ......... 5.00 Chinese Elm, Ulmus pumila, 6-8 ft. ............ 2.25 
Russian Mulberry, Morus tatarica, 5-6 ft. ....... 2.50 American Larch, Larix laricina, 4-5 ft. ......... 3.50 
3.50 11.25 
1 each for $18.50 * 1 each for $8.75 $ 
5 ‘Flowering Trees 5 Shrubs for Sea-Shore Planting 

Chinese Scholar Tree, Sophora japonica, 5-6 ft. .. $7.50 Bessey Cherry, Prunus besseyi, 3-4 ft. .......... $ .90 
Sourwood, Oxydendron arboreum, 5-6 ft. ...... 6.00 Russian Olive, Eleagnus angustifolia, 4-5 ft. .... 1.25 
White Fringe Tree, Chionanthus virginica, 5-6 ft. 3.50 Bayberry, Myrica caroliniensis, 18-24 in. ....... 1.25 
Tree lilac, Syringa japonica, 6-8 ft. ............ 4.00 Rugosa Rose, Rosa rugosa, 2-3 ft. .............. .90 
Goldenchain, Laburnum vossi, 5-6 ft. .......... 4.50 Fragrant Sumac, Rhus canadensis, 3-4 ft. ....... 1.00 


1 each for $19.75 #55 1 each for $3.95 50 
Prices are F.O.B. North Abington 


BAY STATE NURSERIES, Inc. 


NORTH ABINGTON - MASSACHUSETTS 
Tel. Rockland 26 


Ask for 1944 catalog No. C.O.D. orders Not open for business on Sunday 








to be the really outstanding evergreen for planting near the sea 
shore—particularly on Cape Cod, Long Island Sound, and New 
Jersey. A rapid grower forming a graceful, wide-spreading tree with broad irregular head-of brilliant green foliage. 


2 to 3 ft., $3.50 each, 10 for $32.50 4 to 5 ft., $5.50 each, 10 for $50.00 
3 to 4ft., 4.25 each, 10 for 40.00 5 to 6 ft., 7.50 each, 10 for 70.00 


os er ln a ug l, Jap. Black Pine. This is conceded by Horticultural authorities 


Ours are bushy trees, individually B&B 





Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage. authorized August 14. 1925 





















to do NOW 








PLANTS of arabis, aubrietia and alyssum will be neater in appearance 
and may even flower again if their tops are cut after the first blooms 
fade. 

THE VALUE of applications of fertilizer to blueberries, raspberries 
and similar woody plants can largely be lost if weeds stimulated by 
the plant food are not controlled. 

WHEN cutting flowers of hardy bulbs, be careful not to remove any 
more foliage than is necessary. The leaves are important to the plant 
as a means of building up healthy bulbs to flower next year. 

THE MODERN idea is that the well-established practice of clipping off 
part of the foliage of young plants at transplanting time is harmful. 
Faster root development will follow if the leaves are left intact. 


THE WELL-balanced flower garden draws its all-season wealth of bloom 
from both early-blooming perennials and late-season annuals. Neither 
group, however, thrives at the expense of the other in a well-planned 
garden. 


A GOOD way to start off a program of permanent heavy mulching of 
| trees and shrubs is to first make an application of chemical fertilizer. 
When the mulching program is under way, feeding need not become 

an annual practice. 


TAKING a chance that early plantings may meet with favorable weather 
conditions has often given many a home gardener an early crop of snap 
beans. In some years, such an early planting is lost, but more often 
than not, it comes through safely. 


ROSES will need feeding but once a year. A good time for the job is 
when the new growth is but a very few inches long. This is all the 
feeding that will be necessary, provided plenty of moisture is available 
to the plants during the hot days of late Summer. 


FEEDING any early started plants — vegetable or ornamental — with 
liquid fertilizer a few days before transferring from pots or flats will 
prove beneficial. Even the careful application of pure water in the 
days before setting will prevent wilt and promote faster establishment. 


RHUBARB thrives on rich soil. Lime and superphosphate dug in 
deeply, and manure in the upper soil will promote good growth of 
new plantings. Victory garden fertilizer scratched in and overlaid with 
a mulch of manure or compost will be of benefit to old rhubarb beds. 


OLDER plants of geranium, impatiens and other similar kinds that have 
become rather unkempt in appearance during the Winter in the indoor 
window garden can be saved for use in Summer window boxes. So 
used, they will make more of a show than smaller plants recently 
started from cuttings. 


OLD CLUMPS of delphiniums will benefit from a Spring feeding after 
which a deep mulch can be applied to eliminate the need for usually 
damaging hoeing. The mulch will also conserve soil moisture. Many 
gardeners thin the clumps to about five stems when the plants have 
made about a foot of growth. 

WHEN cutting blooming sprays from flowering shrubs for indoor deco- 
ration, have thought for the natural habits of the plants. Careless 
cutting can destroy the beauty of a plant for a season or two. Re- 
moving a heavy stem at ground level will supply plenty of cut blooms 
and improve the shape of the plant which bore them. 

ONE OF the simplest and easiest contributions to the health of lawn 

grasses and an aid to them in crowding out weeds is that of never 

| clipping the grass too closely. Turf grasses with ample leaf area make 

better root systems with which to survive drought and Winter weather. 

Plenty of leaf growth gives the weeds no open space in which to 
develop. 

THE “HARDENING off’’ of seedling plants can be overdone. Some 
of the more resistant plants such as lettuce and cabbage can be given 
air, lower temperatures and less watering to condition them for an 
early season, outdoor existence. However, warm weather plants such 
as peppers, eggplant and especially, tomatoes should not be “‘hardened”’ 

to any severe degree. 
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S E. H. Wilson pointed out some years ago, the gardens of eastern North 


America depend upon shrubs and small trees from eastern Asia for their 
early show of colorful blooms. Not the least of these Oriental plants in our 
landscape are the forsythias which open their yellow blooms in great profusion 
at a time when Winter has gone and Spring has hardly arrived. Perhaps the 
most vigorous and the showiest of the forsythias is the one pictired here — 


F. intermedia spectabilis. 
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Better Gardens Make Better Homes 








FEEDING THE BODY NOT ENOUGH 


HE goal of the 1944 Victory garden campaign has been 

ably stated by numerous authorities, from the president of 

the United States on down the line. All of these pleas have 
been coupled with sound arguments as to why the home grow- 
ing of food should this year exceed that of 1943. The need 
should be apparent by this time. 

However, anyone who reads periodicals or listens to the radio 
has been able to detect a growing intensity in the appeals to the 
patriotism as well as self-interest of the individual citizen as 
regards the importance of Victory gardens. 

This urging of all of us to raise vegetables is seemingly not 
merely coincidental publicity on the part of independent writers 
and speakers. There is apparent order in the current manifold 
campaign to get us to get all of the gardens possible off to a 
good start. It appears that we are witnessing a concerted action 
to destroy a suspected complacency on the part of many citi- 
zens as regards the need for extraordinary efforts to add to the 
nation’s food supply. 

Whether or not such complacency exists, is hard to deter- 
mine. If it does, this is surely the time to dissipate it. For, if no 
start is made in Spring, or if not enough of a start is made now, 
the vagaries of the weather, the inroads of plant pests and other 
similar unpredictable and uncontrollable factors may have that 
much more opportunity to effect a real drop in the food stocks 
of the country. 

In some parts of the country, at least, those who are closely 
connected with the sale of seeds, the allotment of garden space 
and other pre-season gardening activity do not offer much sup- 
port for the current story of widespread public apathy towards 
Victory gardening. It is true that the whole program is locally 
quieter this year. That hysteria which a year ago grew out of 
cries of shortage and fears of the as yet 
largely untested rationing system has 
gone. Individuals who last year were 
buying seed beans in quantity for 
kitchen use have learned better. Begin- 
ning gardeners with a year's experience 
behind them are not buying ounces or 
pounds of seeds when all they require 
is a packet. Down underneath the calm- 
ness of the present garden movement, 
it is asserted, there is purpose being 
directed by common sense. The seed 
selling season got under way earlier in 
many communities and the volume for 
the year promises to match that of 1943 
in many communities. 





There has been a turnover in the personnel of garden makers. 
Many heads of families have gone into the national service or 
are about to go. Even in such cases, many gardens will be car- 
ried on by the members of the family who remain at home. 
A certain proportion of last year’s enthusiastic starters have 
fallen by the wayside. The sun was found to be too hot, or the 
ground too hard and, anyway, why should we grow food, they 
say, when the ration values are dropping because of glut. These 
few casualities are, doubtless, the ones who have disturbed the 
authorities whose job it is to get food raised in backyards in 
volume. 

If this complacent lot really are as numerous as we have often 
heard that they are, there is a growing remedy for their derelic- 
tion; a remedy in keeping with the trend of the times. It takes 
the form of garden projects fostered by large industrial enter- 
prises among their employees. 

If individuals cannot get themselves down to the job of raising 
a few vegetables on their own, then the bosses for whom they 
work will see to it that they do, or that enough persons like 
them do. No matter how necessary such programs are, or how 
ideally they are administered, they constitute a form of benevo- 
lent regimentation. In many areas, this not altogether volun- 
tary organization of small gardeners will take up whatever lapse 
there may be in individual food growing effort. 

Be the food program as it may, ample or otherwise, there is 
at present a great upsurge of interest in ornamental plants. The 
report is that the sales of flower seeds are soaring above those of 
a year ago, and not at the expense of vegetables. In this move- 
ment there appears to be positive proof that a garden must do 
more than feed the body. Not all of the value of the growing 
of plants is obtained in the eating. The work of doing the job 
that takes -folks outdoors and makes 
them work with their hands in the 
fresh air, meanwhile banishing worry 
momentarily, also has a Victory value. 

When it comes to rating the im- 
portance of ornamental plants, it must 
be remembered that bread alone is not 
enough. This is the reason why flower 
gardening is regaining in’ popularity. 
The whole man must be fed. This truth 
was forcefully demonstrated in Boston 
in March when the Massachusetts Hor- 
ticultural Society greeted some 63,000 
guests at its third war-time, Spring 
Flower Show. Since then the editorial 
expression of horticultural leaders in 





show-less cities elsewhere has been that 
what Boston did, they should have done. 

The great calming force of flower grow- 
ing can be detected in dozens of other 
directions—in the planting of USO cen- 
ters, in the questions on gardening tech- 
nique which appear in garden experts’ mail 
and in other ways. Perhaps the Victory 
garden committee of every community 
could afford to give real attention to the 
eye-appeal phase of working the soil. It 
could be that good looking gardens would 
turn out more food. 


Damage to Rhododendrons 


T IS now apparent that broad-leaved 

evergreens, particularly rhododendrons, 
have suffered serious foliage damage in 
New England and the middle Atlantic 
areas. In some cases, the injury may be far 
less superficial. Dr. Donald Wyman re- 
ports in a recent issue of ‘‘Arnoldia’’ that 
some plants in the Arnold Arboretum col- 
lection show serious wood injury. The 
damage at the Arboretum became glar- 
ingly apparent about April 1 and varies 
somewhat with the exposure to which each 
plant is subjected. 

According to Dr. C. J. Gilgut of .the 
Waltham Field Station of the Massachu- 
setts State College, the injury in the Boston 
area was predictable from observations 
made on February 3 and 15, when the sun 
came out strong, the temperature rose and 
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strong drying winds blew, all at a time 
when the ground was frozen hard. The 
same weather conditions have prevailed 
on other dates since then. Just how these 
unfavorable periods can affect evergreen 
plants is explained at length by Dr. 
Wyman’s statement. 

The gardener’s problem is what to do 
to help the plants recover and what meas- 
ures to take to prevent recurrence of 
such injury in future years. At such time 
as branches are proved to be dead, they 
should be removed. However, it will be 
well not to prune too hard at once, but 
to await the start of the growing season 
to determine the true extent of injury. 

What is perhaps an enlightening exam- 
ple of how to ensure the over-wintering 
of rhododendrons is a block of healthy, 
happy plants which stand in a nursery in 
Weston, Mass. These plants were trans- 
planted last year and in the process were 
subjected to root fumigation and nearly 
defoliated. Because he felt that these plants 
had been abused, the owner gave them 
good care for the rest of the season. They 
were given a three-inéh mulch of hay. 

In the Autumn, about three inches of 
sawdust were added to the hay mulch. The 
result has been that the soil about the 
roots scarcely froze and no foliage injury 
has taken place, even though the plants 
have a Southern exposure. On the other 
hand, other unmulched plants in the same 
area display serious injury. 
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Elm Beetle Threat 


LM bark beetles, carriers of the 
dreaded Dutch elm disease, are 
expected to be more abundant this 
year than in 1943, according to Dr. 
Roger B. Friend, head of the en- 
tomology department at the Con- 
necticut Agricultural Experiment 
Station. In 1943, an unusually cold 
Winter destroyed many bark beetles, 
but this mortality cannot be expected 
this season, because the Winter tem- 
peratures did not drop low enough. 
Dr. Friend advises that all dead 
and dying elm wood be removed and 
destroyed before the adult beetle 
makes its appearance in late April 
and early May. Cut elm wood left 
from last year should be debarked or 
burned, as should any elm wood 
‘broken by ice storms or winds during 
the Winter. 

A shortage of labor has made it 
impossible for federal government 
crews to continue the work of tak- 
ing down diseased elm trees. The 
owner of a diseased elm should take 
the responsibility of removing it in 
order to protect healthy trees in the 
vicinity. Bark beetles travel from 
infected trees to healthy ones, carry- 
ing the Dutch elm disease with them. 




















Treating Gladiolus Corms 
ERCURIC chloride (corrosive sub- 


limate) has been used for many years 
for treating gladiolus corms, for thrips and 
as an aid in the control of scab. However, 
Dr. D. B. Creager of the Illinois. Experi- 
ment station has reported that the corro- 
sive sublimate treatment delays the bloom- 
ing date of many varieties by a week and 
reduces corm production, while Cresol 
Solution Compound U. S. P. XI does not. 

Directions for the corrosive sublimate 
treatment as given by Dr. W. E. Blauvelt 
of Cornell University are as follows: 

Use one ounce by weight to seven and one- 
half gallons of water, or one-quarter pound to 
30 gallons. Dissolve the powder in hot water 
before diluting. Use only wooden, earthenware 
or glass containers. Make sure the corms are 
completely covered with solution. Soak un- 
peeled corms for at least 12 hours and peeled 
corms at. least four hours. Make up a fresh 
solution for each full batch of corms. 

Cresol Solution Compound U. S. P. XI 
is a standard formula of cresylic acid mix- 
ture similar to Lysol and available from 
druggists. Dr. Creager reports no retarda- 
tion of bloom or reduction in bulb pro- 
duction with this material if properly used 
and recommends it for disease control in 
preference to corrosive sublimate. For 
thrips control it should be equal in effec- 
tiveness to Lysol, but less effective than 
corrosive sublimate. The liquid is diluted 
at the rate of one pint to 25 gallons of 
water and corms allowed to soak for six 
hours. Corms should be planted imme- 
diately after treatment. 
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Giant reed, zebra grass, pennisetums and other grasses make bold borders against tall backgrounds. 


ORNAMENTAL GRASSES AND THEIR MANY USES— 


There are both tall- and low-growing kinds 
which add distinction to the home grounds 


F ALL the strange and surprising 
@ revelations of the green growing 

plant world, none surpasses the 
grasses. None is more widely distributed 
over the world, and none numbers so great 
in individuals. The grasses clothe the earth 
in the loveliest and most gracious manner. 
Like some exquisite apparition of life their 
greenness comes fresh with the Spring- 
time. 

Of the countless grasses, I single out a 
fascinating group or clan having greatest 
horticultural interest. They are commonly 
called ornamental grasses, because of their 
beautiful inflorescences making living 
plume-like bouquets in Autumn. 

Among the ornamental grasses we list 
those for flower-garden interest, such as 
the low-growing annuals which we plant 
from seed sown in the Spring. These have 
either attractive foliage or panicles. The 
large, imposing perennial sorts with great 
showy plumes are for lawn specimen in- 
terest. While these hardy grasses seed them- 
selves, blooming size plants can be had by 
division of the root clumps. 

Grasses form a very attractive feature in 
the garden picture during the Summer and 
Autumn. A very decorative effect is had 
by assembling a collection of the most 
showy varieties in a large bed with an open 
stretch of lawn in front and a background 
of trees. Low-growing grasses, both an- 
nuals and perennials, can be intermingled 
along the border. A well-arranged plant- 
ing may consist of tall, dominant grasses 
in the center of a large bed with lower- 
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growing sorts all the way around in series 
until a low border planting is reached. 
Then there are beautiful grasses that can be 
used as specimens to grace the lawn, a pool, 
a stream, or a formal garden. 

Among the tall grasses for an imposing 
background effect, for specimen, or center 
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Ravenna grass thrives in rich soil and 


full sunlight. 
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planting, is the giant reed (Arundo do- 
nax), a magnificent grass growing quite 
tall with long pinkish-white plumes, 
broad foliage, and strong, upright stems. 
There is a beautiful variegated form of this 
species. 

The pampas-grass (Cortaderia sello- 
ana), is a pleasing sort with long narrow 
foliage, and great silvery-white or rosy 
tinted plumes. There are several varieties 
of pampas-grass. 

The next tallest of the hardy orna- 
mental grasses is miscanthus, listed some- 
times under eulalia. There are several va- 
rieties of this grass. Some have very nar- 
row foliage, some have coarse blades. They 
bear fan-shaped plumes six to 12 inches 
long, and display a variation in coloring, 
from all shades of tan through tints of 
rose and lavender to brown. Miscanthus 
sinensis is a Species often seen in cultiva- 
tion for commercial purposes. It has 
rather narrow leaves and silky fan-shaped 
plumes. It is a native of eastern Asia, and 
is sold in the flower marts for dried bou- 
quets. The dried plumes and foliage curl 
about very artistically and retain their 
freshness and charm. M. s. zebrinus, zebra 
grass, grows to average height and has 
bright green foliage which is barred across 
with light yellow. This is a very attractive 
grass for the formal garden or hardy 
border. 

A beautiful clan of the grasses is pen- 
nisetum. Two species of this genus should 
be treated as annuals where Winters are 
cold. They are: P. villosum and P. rup- 








The fountain grasses are treated as annuals. 


pelli, sometimes listed as P. ruppelianum. 
This is the fountain grass which has grace- 
ful green foliage and long nodding plumes 
like handsome foxtails, that make charm- 
ing dried bouquets. P. alopecuroides is a 
hardy species growing four feet tall. This 
is usually a foot taller than P. ruppeli. It 
is perhaps the most valuable of ornamental 
grasses for bed or border planting. It has 
narrow, graceful foliage. 

The plumes are cylindrical and tinged 
the color of rich mahogany. They are 
tipped with white, which in the morning 
dew appear like little silvery-tinted falls 
along the garden border; hence the com- 
mon name of fountain grass which at- 
tempts, in a feeble way, to describe its 
charming beauty. P. villosum does not 
grow quite so tall, perhaps two feet, and 
is also fine for border effects, as it is made 
unusually graceful by its white plumes 
which are tinged an apple green in color. 

No bed of grasses would be complete 
without some of the low-growing ribbon 
grass. You will find it listed under pha- 
laris. P. arundinacea picta, the variegated 
ribbon grass, is perhaps the variety best 
known to the gardener. It is often called 
gardener’s garters. It has white-striped 
leaves, and grows 12 to 18 inches tall. 
These grasses are grown for their beauty 
of foliage, and make an attractive show 
when given a dark green background of 
foliage. 

An annual grass for bold background 
effects is Coix lacryma-jobi, Job’s-tears. 
It has broad, handsome leaves, resembling 
those of corn, and grows from two to six 
feet tall. The inflorescences are not plume- 
like, nor as a corn tassel, but resemble little 
ivory-like fruits arranged in groups of 
four. The hard, shiny fruits are used for 
bead ornaments. 

Tricholena rosea (ruby grass) will 
grow in dry situations among evergreens, 
thus making it unusual and useful for 
border or specimen planting where most 
grasses will not grow. It has pleasing, 


pale-pink plumes which retain much of 
their beauty when dried. 

Agrostis nebulosa (cloud grass) is one 
of the most airy and graceful of grasses 
when planted generously in clusters here 
and there along the border. Its blooms re- 
semble little clouds of mist. It grows 18 
inches tall. 

Many grasses have sweet-scented foli- 
age. Hierochloe odorata has _ vanilla- 
scented leaves, and is sometimes called holy 
grass because of its purity in odor and 
appearance. Anthoxanthum odoratum is 
the sweet vernal grass. 

—Mary Louisa Hellings. 
Titusville, N. J. 


Native Lupine Easy to Grow 


HE natéve blue lupine, L. perennis, is 

one of the commonest and yet most at- 
tractive wild flowers in the late Spring land- 
scape. It grows in acid soil in barren fields 
and open woodlands from Ontario to Min- 
nesota and south to Florida and Louisiana 
in company with gray birches, pitch pines, 
lowbush blueberries, bird’s-foot violets 
and sweetfern. 





Where the pampas grass is not hardy, 
varieties of miscanthus are substituted. 
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The flowers which appear in spikes 
above the palmate, compound leaves, are 
usually blue but occasionally may be found 
in pink or white. They are pea-like and 
give way to attractive hairy pods one and 
one-half to two inches long. When ripe, 
the latter split lengthwise into two halves 
which often curl back and hurl the seeds 
out. 

Being a legume, the lupine does not 
mind the poor, sandy soil it grows in but 
extracts its nitrogen from the air by means 
of nitrifying bacteria wound in nodules on 
its roots. Thus, it improves the soil some- 
what as well as takes care of itself. 

The roots are perennial and strike 
deeply, making the lupine difficult to trans- 
plant. The horizontal ‘‘runners’’ are also 
of little help to gardeners because of their 
sparse feeding rootlets. However, the plant 
self-sows freely and is easily established, 
making a handsome addition to the wild 
garden where it will live and thrive for 
many years. The seeds germinate readily 
and also retain their vitality for several 
years. 


—Edwin F. Steffek. 
Arlington, Mass. 


Controlling Grape Plume Moth 


E webbed leaves of the new shoots 
of grapevines in the last week of May 
and early June are caused by the larva or 
caterpillar of the grape plume moth. This 
insect fastens together the terminal leaves 
of the shoot with silk and feeds on the 
leaves in the shelter thus formed. Actually, 
there is little loss of fruit. 
According to W. D. Whitcomb of the 


Massachusetts State College, the grape- 


plume moth has but one generation in the 
North. The insect lives over Winter as a 
completely developed larva in its eggshell 
and about May 10-15, when the grape 
buds begin to swell and break open, the 
larva leaves the eggshell and enters an 
opening vegetative bud to feed. 

Feeding and construction of the nest 
during the last week of June is the first 
noticeable sign of the pest. The caterpillar 
becomes full grown about June 15 and 
develops into a moth which lays eggs from 
June 20 to July 10. By late July the larva 
has developed in the eggshell, where it re- 
mains until May of the next year. 

Hand picking the larva and nests, or 
crushing the caterpillars in the nests, is the 
most common practice on ‘“‘backyard”’ 
vines, but this does not prevent infestations 
from developing each year. The most 
satisfactory control is to kill the larvz be- 
fore they leave the eggshells in the Spring. 
This is done by spraying with oil emul- 
sion, three per cent actual oil in the fin- 
ished spray, or with sodium dinitro cre- 
sylate (Elgetol) diluted to one per cent. 
The application should be made about 
April 15, when the buds are dormant. 
Thus, for this year, hand picking must 
suffice on vines that were not sprayed at 
the proper time. 
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NE of the uncertainties of post-war 

days is what is to become of home 
production of the several plant commodi- 
ties which formerly were imported but of 
necessity are now being grown here at 
home. Apparently there can be no doubt 
of the quality of American-grown Easter 
lilies, tulips or medicinal herb products, 
or that ample supplies could be grown in 
this country after another season or two of 
development. 

The uncertain future of these new plant 
industries is created by the comparative 
costs of production in different parts of the 
world.. Will we return after the war to 
buying these products at the low dollar in 
some foreign country, or will we foster 
higher priced American production? This 
poses a nice problem at a time when we 
are all beginning to realize that narrow 
isolation, at least politically, doesn’t work 
for the greatest good. 

The 1944 issue of ‘“The Herbarist,”’ 
published by the Herb Society of America, 
gives evidence that once world markets 
are again thrown open, price will be the 
dominating factor. Small importations of 
herb products in 1943 increased optimism 
in the trade that the cheaper imported herb 
would soon become available, with a con- 
sequent reluctance among the buyers to 
make contracts with newly-established 
American growers. Asa result, many acres 
of sage and other herbs were ploughed up 
and planted to vegetables and valuable 
herb stock was lost because the grower felt 
he should no longer take the risks of so 
speculative a crop. 


HIS new issue of ““The Herbarist”’ 

contains many other interesting arti- 
cles, particularly that which tells of 
the restoration of George Washington's 
kitchen garden at Mount Vernon in 1936. 
The General had brought the garden to the 
present size and shape just 150 years 
earlier and in his writings, frequently re- 
ferred to it. At the time the restoration 
was undertaken, no trace remained of the 
original patterns of beds and paths. 

In evolving the new design, the books 
which the general owned and used, and 
the work accounts which he kept, were 
carefully studied. From the General's 
writings came the names of most of the 
things which are grown. 


T SEEMS that all of the plants now to 

be seen in the garden were familiar to 
the 18th century gardener. The amounts 
of each which are planted are in propor- 
tion to the requirements of a household 
such as the General maintained. A supply 
of water is kept in the different parts of 
the garden in ‘‘Basons . . . where it may 
be exposed to the open Air and Sun, that 
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it may be soften’d thereby; for such water 
as is taken out of Wells, Etc. just as it is 
used, is by no Means proper for any Sort 
of Plants.” 


RE is no more active horticultural 
organization in the country than the 
Garden Center of Greater Cleveland, 
where I had the privilege of speaking a 
few days ago. I had heard much about 
this Center in the past but had not had an 
opportunity to visit it. 

To begin with, its location is unusual. 
It stands in a park close by a lovely little 
lake, with a paved terrace just outside the 
door. Growing from this terrace, with 
the proper provisions for air and water, is 
a little grove of plane trees with the lower 
limbs removed, providing ample shade in 
the Summer months. On warm, sunny 
days tables and chairs are wheeled out onto 
this terrace and garden lovers who come 
to consult the Center’s books and maga- 
zines may get their information from them 
out in the open air under the pleasantest 
of conditions. A well-stocked library in- 
cludes most of the current gardening mag- 
azines and newer books. 

The reception room of the Center is 
always filled with exhibits of various kinds 
— some from children’s gardens, some 
from public schools and some from indi- 
viduals. Incidentally, the support which 
the individual members of the Center give 
the institution is unusually spontaneous. 
One of the features of the room at the 
moment is an attractive aviary stocked with 
highly colored birds, whose songs fill the 
air. 


LEARN from Mrs. William Mather, 
who was elected president at the annual 
meeting which I was permitted to attend, 
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that a broad and comprehensive program 
for the development of the Center has been 
outlined, although at least five years are 
expected to elapse before it can be put 
fully into execution. The Center is fortu- 
nate in having the support of many other 
organizations and in having the enthusi- 
astic backing of the newspapers. It pub- 
lishes an informative bulletin and has done 
much to promote the Victory garden 
movement in Cleveland. 


S A matter of fact, one of the officers 
of the Center is the well-known 
director of school gardens in Cleveland, 
Paul Young, whose success with school 
garden work in the Ohio city has made 
him a national figure. I had a little talk 
with Mr. Young, who tells me that the 
Victory garden classes are being attended 
more freely than a year ago, although the 
demand for gardens is not so heavy as it 
was in 1943. There is no marked falling 
off, however, and the movement, which 
went ahead very rapidly last year, seems 
to be taking shape in a satisfactory manner 
this season. ; 

A garden on the mall, a picture of which 
is reproduced herewith, proved of great 
value last year as a demonstration garden. 
An unusual point about the situation in 
Cleveland seemed to be that very little was 
being done in the way of developing indus- 
trial gardens. I was rather surprised at this 
fact, because this is the feature of the gar- 
den movement which seems to be most in 
evidence in other parts of the country. 
Community gardens are going well, how- 
ever, and I am sure that Cleveland will do 
its part in raising the food which the 
country needs. 
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Last year’s ated on the mall in Cleveland, Ohio, served as a Sancti 





garden for thousands of persons. 
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Chickens Kill Out Crab Grass 


EAR EDITOR — In your issue of 
September 15, 1943 on Page 338, 

there is an article entitled, ‘‘Questions Crab 
Grass Advice’’ which interested me. The 
article is by Arthur Herrington, Madison, 
N. J. 

Some years ago I studied the question 
of keeping crab grass out of a lawn. 

I tried burning the lawn over in the Fall 
to kill the seed of the crab grass, using a 
large torch, which did not work. A year 
later I saw some chickens on a lawn eating 
crab grass. It suddenly struck me that I 
had never seen crab grass on a lawn around 
a farm house which had chickens on it. 

Therefore, I fenced off part of a large 
lawn and put chickens into the enclosure. 
The chickens ate all the crab grass seed 
and the next year there was no crab grass 
on this section. The second year a little 
crab grass came up from crab grass seed 
being blown onto this part. Now I have 
put a fence around a very fine lawn in 
front of my home in Maryland on the east- 
ern shore and every Fall I shall put 
chickens on this lawn. When I see that the 
chickens have stopped eating the crab grass 
and that no more crab grass seeds are pres- 
ent, I will take them off the lawn. The 
chickens will eat bugs of all kinds as well 
as the crab grass seed. 

—P. Hall. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


Liming of Artichokes 


EAR EDITOR—I have been asked 

about my experiments in liming 
Jerusalem artichokes. I used ground mag- 
nesium limestone. The highest production 
was on soil that had a heavy application 
before plowing, then a light sprinkling be- 
fore harrowing or raking. Production: 
18 to 25 pounds per hill. 

The lowest production was on soil that 
had no ground limestone until the middle 
of the Summer. Production: two to five 
pounds of tubers per hill. 

The early treatment with ground lime- 
stone also produced the heaviest top 
growth, 10 to 12 feet. The midseason 
treatment with ground limestone produced 
only five to seven feet of top growth. I 
hope these observations may be of value. 

—J. E. Owen. 
North Kansas City, Mo. 








Parsley Drives Beetles Away 


EAR EDITOR—I believe that the 
readers of Horticulture will find a ‘by 
chance’ discovery of mine of real interest. 
Several seasons ago I received some hybrid 
tea rose bushes long after my entire garden 
had been laid out and planted for that 


season. The only available bed for them 
was one I had intended for late vegetables. 
This plot had a well started and healthy 
border of curley parsley. 

In July the Japanese beetles were at 
their worst and every bud and bloom in 
my established rose garden was devoured 
by them, but those in the new parsley- 
bordered bed were scarcely touched. 

Since then I have, each season, planted 
a curley parsley border around all my rose 
beds, and while it has not been entirely 
fool proof, it has been the only means I 
have found to make sure of having at 
least the majority of my roses bloom. The 
compact, low, dark green border makes an 
attractive edging. 

—Miriam H. Sykes. 
Ossining, N. Y. 





Failure With Lentils 


EAR EDITOR—I wonder if any of 

your readers have ever tried to grow 
lentils. They are still for sale in grocery 
stores so I assume that they are grown 
somewhere in this country. My experi- 
ment with them last year was inconclusive 
because I did not get them into the ground 
until late June. That may not have been 
too late during an ordinary season but last 
year we had no rain of any consequence 
between June and October. The lentils 
proved a complete failure, although ger- 
mination and initial growth was good. I 
intend to repeat the experiment this com- 
ing season and hope to harvest a Winter's 
supply. 

—Walter F. Westerfeld. 

Cumberland, Md. 


The Bulb Situation 


AR-TIME restrictions are begin- 

ning to become apparent in the bulb 
trade. Shortest in supply of the Spring- 
planted items are corms of the better vari- 
eties of gladiolus. Other Spring-planted 
bulbous plants such as single and double 
tuberose, hymenocallis, tigridia and gal- 
tonia are still available. 

Stocks of bulbs customarily planted in 
Autumn, such as lilies, are apparently very 
much reduced. The regal lily promises to 
be missing in the form of large-sized bulbs. 
Madonna lilies are going to be scarce with 
none of the Solonika variety available. 
A few bulbs of L. auratum promise to 
be offered. 

Importations of tulip bulbs from Great 
Britain will probably be about 20 per cent 
of that of 1943. Domestic production of 
tulips is likely to be about the same as last 
year. Daffodils will probably be short in 
supply because they are now being so 
widely planted in place of tulips. 
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Praise for “Buttercup” Squash 


EAR EDITOR—Dr. Yeager of the 

University of New Hampshire in a 
recent article in Horticulture discussed the 
different types of squashes and made men- 
tion of the variety ‘‘Buttercup.’’ This va- 
riety should be more widely planted. Of 
course we realize that New England is a 
Blue Hubbard section and that these giant 
squashes predominate in our markets. 
However, once people become acquainted 
with ‘‘Buttercup,”’ no other squash will 
satisfy them. 

It is a dark green squash of the turban 
type. The size is just right for the ordinary 
family, averaging four to six pounds. 
Several fruits are borne on the same vine. 
They are thick-meated, with a very small 
seed cavity. The quality is delicious, the 
rich orange flesh being very sweet and dry. 

Although it is a Winter squash, keeping 
well into the Spring under good storage 
conditions, it can be used early in the sea- 
son as the flesh is dry and sweet, even 
though the squash is immature. It surely 
is a prize for the home gardener and we 
predict that it will shortly become a popu- 
lar item in the market. 

—Ernest S. Colprit. 
Dover, N. H. 


Efficient Rabbit Repellent 


EAR EDITOR — On Page 302 of 
Horticulture in 1943, John A. 
Andrew, Jr., gives directions for the use 
of aluminum sulfate as a rabbit repellent. 
In recent years, each Spring season has 
seen tulip, crocus and muscari foliage 
sheared off close to the ground line in my 
garden by wild bunnies. There was never 
enough protecting mesh wire to use. Early 
this season I applied aluminum sulfate to 
the bulb foliage, as directed by Mr. 
Andrew, and to date I can report com- 
plete satisfaction, for which I am duly 
grateful. 





—Theodore J. Grabner. 
Springfield, L. I., N. Y. 


Another Christmas Cactus 


EAR EDITOR—I would like to tell 

you about my Christmas cactus. It 
has not been transplanted for 10 years and 
is a large plant. J put it out in the shade 
all Summer and take it in in October, but 
first put it in a pail of manure water for 
about 10 minutes. Then I place it in a 
south window. It gets no more feeding of 
any kind, and I water it once a week. | 
have had 125 blooms at Christmas time. 
The plant starts to bloom at Thanksgiving 
time. 

—G. J. Schwander. 

Downer’s Grove, IIl. 
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Rose Growers Keep Up to Date*— 


Reports from many parts of the country make the 
1944 Rose Annual a volume of unusual interest 


HE 29th American Rose Annual, now 

in the hands of the members of the 
American Rose Society, was planned and 
assembled during the Summer and early 
Autumn by the late R. Marion Hatton 
and completed by J. Horace McFarland, 
who had retired as editor the previous 
year. The present volume, like its prede- 
cessors, is a complete round-up of rose 
ideas and reports of rose activities in 
America. 

The report of continued rose research 
at Cornell University will be particularly 
interesting to amateur gardeners because 
of its conclusions on the subject of Winter 
protection. The value of a soil mound as 
a form of protection lies in the fact that 
a relatively large amount of heat must be 
absorbed or withdrawn to change its tem- 
perature. On the other hand, straw or 
similar mulches have a slight insulating 
effect, but do not maintain a significantly 
higher temperature around the canes dur- 
ing protracted cold periods. 

Because it is difficult to mound soil eight 
inches high around the plants and because 
about four inches of the mounds usually 
washes away during the Winter, the Cor- 
nell experimenters tried the frequently rec- 
ommended method of surrounding each 
plant with an earth-filled, tar-paper cylin- 
der. Although nearby plants with no pro- 
tection whatever were killed to the ground, 
they were in much better condition on 
June 2 than those that had had tar-paper 
collars filled with earth or other materials. 
This method of protection proved to be 
definitely harmful. The Cornell report 
continues with an explanation of why this 
was true. 

Mrs. Herbert H. Morse reports that she 
and Mrs. Harold A. Cowles keep the rose 
chafers away from the rose plants in their 
gardens in Rochester, N. Y., by surround- 
ing the beds with cheap grade muslin or 
cheesecloth. The fabric is suspended verti- 
cally in fence-like style from stakes, placed 
at five- or six-foot intervals. 

The cloth is put up about the middle 
of June and taken down at the end of the 
chafer season, towards the end of July. 
The plants themselves are not covered, but 
no injury from rose bugs occurs, except 
on branches which may protrude above 
the temporary barrier. 

A number of authors contribute advice 
on the feeding of roses as they have worked 
it out from their own experience. George 





*‘*The American Rose Annual 1944."’ Pub- 
lished by the American Rose Society, Harris- 
burg, Pa. Price $3.50. 
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A. Sweetser of Wellesley, Mass., strikes 
the modern note when he states that unless 
the plant food is down at root depth, 
where roots can take it up, it may be 
valueless. In dry periods, nitrogen often 
migrates to the surface of the soil or very 
near it. Phosphorus does not penetrate 
very deeply into the soil, and penetrates 
very slowly at that. 

Confirmed rosarians will find the new 
annual presenting numerous ideas on the 
technical points of propagation. Some few 
gardeners are insisting upon roses which 
are on their own roots, that is, grown from 
cuttings. Others for a number of practical 
reasons want grafted stock. Just which 
wild plant is best to use when bud-grafting 
roses seems to be a matter to be settled by 
geography and personal preference. Most 
of the roses offered for sale in the eastern 
United States are on roots of Rosa multi- 
flora. 

That increasingly popular feature of 
America’s urban parks, the public rose 
garden, is discussed in a series of articles 
describing such gardens as they exist in a 
number of cities. There also are several 
contributions from authors to express their 
appreciation for the rose as a thing of 
beauty. Notable among these authors is 
Henry Beetle Hough who writes of rugosa 
roses on Martha’s Vineyard island. 

Case histories on varieties of roses in- 
troduced during the past five years, are 
reported in that annual feature the ‘Proof 
of the Pudding.”” No fewer than 92 earn- 
est and thoughtful rosarians have carefully 
observed and recorded their findings. These 


reports are combined for the information 
of everyone. 

Another interesting section of the An- 
nual takes up the culture of standard or 


tree roses. Alfred E. T. Rogers of the 
Moore estate at Prides Crossing, Mass., 
brought standard roses through a Winter 
that killed the flower buds of forsythia 
and wisteria with only five per cent loss 
by bending the plants down and protecting 
them with oak leaves. He states that it is 
important that the plants be uncovered 
and placed upright before growth starts 
in Spring. 

C. E. Pfister working in Highland Park, 
Ill., mounded soil over the head of each 
standard rose after bending it over, while 
the stem was wrapped with burlap. Even 
though care was taken to protect the heads 
with sphagnum moss and burlap after un- 
covering in Spring, one out of three plants 
died. 

Sumner Burgess offers some good ideas 
on the frequently heard subject of roses as 
house plants. It is all very simple, he says, 
provided one has a sunny window in a 
cool room. Perhaps the most satisfactory 
method is to pot the plants in the Fall. 
The use of number two heavy roofing 
Paper pots in place of the usual eight-inch 
clay pots is desirable. 

A good potting mixture may consist of 
good top soil—not old garden soil with its 
humus burned out, but fresh soil to which 
about ten per cent peat moss and ten per 
cent shredded cow manure or good com- 
post is added. 

It is important to select varieties known 
to force well; many garden varieties refuse 
to bloom satisfactorily out of season. 

Before potting, the top should be 
pruned back to about six inches from the 
point of graft or bud, or to a nice plump 
eye. The roots should be shortened to 
about eight inches. 

If the potting is done in the Fall, a cold 
vegetable cellar is an ideal place to store 
until time to start into growth. They 
should be stored at close to freezing. 





The rose garden at the New York Botanical Garden offers unusual 
opportunities for studying the newer varieties. 
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Rose Bugs Get Special Attention — 


The life history of this pest and a dis- 
cussion of current control measures 


URING early June when it is most 

active and abundant, the rose chafer, 
commonly known as the rose bug, is a 
very annoying and destructive pest. This 
tan-colored, long-legged beetle is an awk- 
ward but strong flier. It feeds on a great 
variety of plants but usually prefers the 
flowers of grape, rose and peony. The foli- 
age of young fruit trees is also attacked 
frequently. 

The larva or grub lives in the soil, fre- 
quently burrowing one to one and one-half 
feet beneath the surface in the Winter. 
Therefore, it prefers sandy soil and it is 
likely to be more abundant and an annual 
pest in sandy areas. In the Spring the grubs 
come near the surface feeding on the roots 
of grasses and weeds until they pupate. 
The beetles emerge in early June and re- 
main active three or four weeks. Mean- 
while, the females lay about 25 eggs each 
in the soil about six inches beneath the 
surface. The young larve hatch in one to 
two weeks and feed on roots before bur- 
rowing below the frost line. There is one 
generation annually. 





*T he quantity indicated in parentheses is the 
amount to use in one gallon of water. 


Although the beetle feeds on many 
plants, it is usually more abundant on 
grapes, roses and peonies. It is not advis- 
able to grow quantities of these plants in 
sandy soil where the rose chafer has been 
troublesome consistently. During the rest- 
ing period in late May, the pup2 are easily 
crushed in the soil and thorough cultiva- 
tion around grape vines and rose bushes at 
this time kills many of these insects. Un- 
fortunately, however, the pup2 often live 
under the turf of walks and lawns, where 
cultivation is not possible, and this treat- 
ment does not give complete control. 

Control by spraying has generally been 
unsatisfactory, partly because the beetles 
instinctively avoid eating foliage sprayed 
with lead arsenate and partly because they 
congregate in blossoms of rose and peony 
where thorough spraying is practically im- 
possible. The addition of molasses increases 
the palatability of the spray so that the 
beetles eat a lethal dose of the poison before 
being repelled, and good control can usu- 
ally be obtained by applying a mixture of 
six pounds of lead arsenate or cryolite 
(four and one-half tablespoonfuls*) and 
two gallons of molasses (four tablespoon- 
fuls*) in 100 gallons of water when the 











bugs appear inside the enclosure. 














GETTING BETTER OF ROSE BUGS 


WO enthusiastic rose growers in Rochester, N. Y., believe that they have 
found a way to circumvent the rose bugs. They are Mrs. Herbert H. More and 
Mrs. Harold A. Cowles, whose report appears in the current issue of the American 
Rose Annual. Their method is shown in the enclosed illustration. They build a 
temporary fence of cheesecloth or some similar material around the garden in June 
and permmt it to remain as long as the rose bugs are present. They report that no 
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rose chafers first appear in large numbers. 
This formula is recommended for grapes, 
peonies and roses, and can be applied to 
other plants which are heavily infested. 
When the infestation is heavy, a second 
application about one week after the first 
may be necessary to protect new growth 
and to maintain a lethal residue. In order 
to avoid interference with pollination and 
setting of fruit, grapes should not be 
sprayed when in full bloom. 

The beetles are also killed by spraying 
with strong sprays containing rotenone, 
pyrethrum, or soap. A soap spray called 
Smack .is effective for this purpose when 
used at the rate of one part in nine parts of 
water. A spray of five and one-half ounces 
of powdered derris (four per cent rote- 
none) in 10 gallons of water is also satis- 
factory. The proprietary rotenone or pyre- 
thrum sprays should be used according to 
directions, or about twice as strong as for 
other garden insect pests. All of this type 
of sprays are contact insecticides which kill 
only when the insect is thoroughly wet. 
Applications of them must be very thor- 
ough and repeated each one or two days to 
kill the beetles which have migrated to the 
plants since the previous treatment. Al- 
though large numbers of rose chafers are 
killed, control by spraying with a contact 
insecticide is often very discouraging espe- 
cially during the active season when the 
beetles are migrating. 

All of these sprays discolor the petals of 
choice blooms which can be protected in 
perfect condition only by covering with 
cloth netting. The old tried and true 
remedy is handpicking the beetles and 
dropping them into a can of kerosene or 
Lysol. This method is helpful but requires 
persistent repetition for about two weeks. 

Attempts to kill the grubs in the soil 
with various soil insecticides have been re- 
ported but apparently none of them has 
been consistently successful enough to war- 
rant general recommendation. Among 
these treatments an application of iron 
sulfate to the soil has been helpful under 
some conditions, but the writer has not had 
sufficient experience with this remedy to 
discuss its merits. The most logical soil 
treatment is an application of lead arsenate 
such as is recommended to combat grubs 
of the Japanese beetle and the June beetle 
(white grubs). 

With this method, powdered lead arse- 
nate is broadcast uniformly to the soil and 
turf at the rate of seven and one-half to 
10 pounds to each 1,000 square feet and 
washed in. Applications in the Spring or 
Fall when heavy rains are more frequent 
and the grubs are feeding are preferred, but 
they can be made at any time in the Sum- 
mer if thoroughly washed with water from 
the hose immediately. This treatment 
makes normal turf grub proof for about 
five years. Unfortunately, lead arsenate is 
not available for turf treatment during the 
war emergency. 

—W. D. Whitcomb. 
Massachusetts Agricultural 
Experiment Station. 
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SEEDLINGS OF SPINACH 


Soy Beans in Home Gardens — 


Mr. H. W. Hochbaum writes of their value 
when green and when dried for Winter 


NE of our aims in the Victory garden 

program is to encourage more people 
to plant the kinds of vegetables that are 
of greatest value in protecting health, and 
which at the same time are fairly easy to 
grow. Now some of the vegetable varieties 
of soybeans fill this need admirably, and 
everything should be done to encourage 
greater plantings by home gardeners. Soy 
beans are easily grown, they yield well, 
and they are rich in food value. The fresh 
green soy beans are very rich in vitamin A, 
especially the varieties that are deepest 
green in color. They are also a very good 
source of thiamin (vitamin B:), and a 
good source of riboflavin (vitamin G). 
Moreover, people learn to like soy beans 
as a fresh vegetable. 

Some varieties come into bearing in 
mid-August, and others, later, so that by a 
selection of proper varieties, we can have 
them in bearing here until November. 
Especially valuable they are in areas where 
the gardens so often dry out in Summer, 
for soy beans stand dry soil pretty well 
and yield something green when some of 
the garden is on strike. Therefore, soy 
beans deserve every consideration, for one 
of the problems of the Victory gardener 
is to plan and cultivate the garden so that 
it produces to the fullest in late Summer. 

Mr. Werner Meyer on the Federal staff 
of the extension service had a fine Victory 
garden in Bethesda, Md., last year, and 
said it.was the finer and more enjoyable 
because of the excellent yield he obtained 
of green soy beans. His family enjoyed 
them fresh from the garden, and through 
the Winter they will enjoy the canned soy 
beans put up during the Summer. 

An expert recommends the following 
varieties for the eastern and central states: 
Nokkaido, Jogun, Imperial, and Kanro. 
Giant Green and Tastee are two early va- 
rieties recommended to enable enthusiasts 





SEEDLINGS OF CABBAGE 


to lengthen the season of production. For 
the southern states, Seminold, Edsoy, 
Nanda and Rokusun are recommended. 
For those who have room and want to 
grow small dry beans for sprouts, the well 
known Bansei is suggested. 

Soy beans should be grown in rows 
24-30 inches apart. Therefore, it may not 
be practical to grow them in the small 
Victory gardens, say gardens less than 30 
by 30 feet. 

Soy beans should be planted at corn 
planting time when the ground is warm 
and all danger from late frost is past. The 
seeds should be planted about one inch 
deep and three inches apart in the row. At 
this rate, one-quarter pound of seed will 
plant about 100 feet of row. The seeds 
preferably should be inoculated with a soy 
bean culture before planting. 

The crop is cultivated like corn or any 
other garden vegetables. The beans are 
ready for use when the pods turn yellow 
green. This is from 100 to 130 days after 
planting. 

So far as pests go, soy beans have one 
advantage and one disadvantage. The 
Mexican bean beetle, which is a pest on 
our common snap beans, does not bother 
soy beans if other beans are nearby. But 
oh! how the rabbits love them. Some 
eastern Victory gardeners plant soy beans 
to lure the rabbits away from the snap 
beans. 

—H. W. Hochbaum. 
Extension Service, W. F. A., 
Washington, D. C. 


Soy Beans in New York 


gk introduction of the so-called 
“‘vegetable’’ soy bean which can be 
used as a green shell bean brings a new 


crop to New York State which is easy to 
grow and is highly resistant to drought and 





SEEDLINGS OF LETTUCE 


SEEDLINGS OF CARROT 


insects, says Professor W. T. Tapley, veg- 
etable crops specialist at the experiment 
station at Geneva. A brief account of a 
trial of 19 varieties of vegetable soy beans 
made at Geneva last season appears in the 
April number of the station’s quarterly 
magazine, ‘Farm Research,” now avail- 
able upon request. 

Giant Green, the earliest variety listed 
in most catalogues requires about 88 days 
for the beans to reach the edible stage. A 
hundred feet of row can be expected to 
produce about a bushel of pods, or 16 
pounds of green shelled beans. For a suc- 
cession in New York, Professor Tapley 
recommends Giant Green, Mendota or 
Bansei and Sousei. 

The chief complaint against vegetable 
soy beans is the difficulty of shelling out 
the green beans. To make shelling easier, 
it is recommended that boiling water be 
poured over the pods, one and one-half 
quarts of water to each pound of pods, 
and let them stand in the hot water for 
five minutes. Even then it will require 
from eight to 20 minutes to shell one 
pound of pods, it is said, the length of 
time depending upon the variety, pod, 
size, size of beans, tenacity of the pods, 
and the number of seeds to the pod. 


Need of Early Thinning 


AILURE to thin out plants in the Vic- 

tory garden row, to give those remain- 
ing ample room to grow, is a common 
fault which seriously reduces yield. 

It is never safe to sow exactly the num- 
ber of seeds that you wish to grow; be- 
cause accidents or disease might destroy 
some plants, even were germination per- 
fect. But when excess plants develop, the 
gardener never likes to pull them. It gives 
beginners an emotional shock to destroy 
them. 

Experience soon proves that crowded 
plants suffer in quality, and the crop is 
seriously reduced. Only vigorous growth 
will produce good specimens of any vege- 
table. 

Thinning in the home garden should 
be taken by degrees. Where plants are 
grown in drills, the first thinning should 
be done as soon as the plants are large 
enough to handle, and should make sure 
that each seedling stands by itself at least 





Courtesy New York, New Haven é& Hartford Railroad. 


The way different seedlings look when they first appear above ground. 
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SEEDLINGS OF TOMATOES 











H H H i Days Harvest Grow for 
an inch from its neighbors. It is a Pa soph a. plants are to be set be large enough 
mistake to discard all excess plants size sowing lasts serving not to bend the roots and deep 
prematurely, since accidents, in- Beans, snap 4 53 peace 1 foot enough to set the plant at the same 
sects or disease may destroy many fReets 55- 80 6 weeks 1foot depth that it was before. = 
of those which are left. But asthe Carrots 60- 80 8 weeks 2 feet Since most of Colorado’s soil is 
plants grow they should be thinned Cucumbers 45- 75 4 weeks 2feet alkaline, a variety adapted to this 
until they stand at the optimum Exdive 7-90 6 weeks 1foot —_ type of soil must be chosen or there 
: Lettuce 35- 90 6 weeks 1 foot ; : ry 
distance from each other. Kohlrabi 60 } erase 2feet Will be trouble with chlorosis, foli- 
When bare spaces occur in the Turnips 40- 75 2 weeks 1% feet age turning yellow and the plant 
row, excess plants may be trans- Spinach 40- 50 2 weeks 3feet becoming stunted. ae 
planted to fill the gaps. Even tap- Sweet Corn 65-105 10 days 4 feet Tests show the best varieties 
Onion Sets 21 4 weeks 1 foot : Del 
rooted plants such as beets and car- peas 60- 15 3-witie 3feet to be Beta, Brighton, Delaware, 
rots are often successfully trans- Radish, early 25 1 week lfoot | Eaton, Elvira, Herbert, Portland, 
planted by careful amateurs. It is summer 45 2 weeks 1foot Salem, Urbana, Agawam, Bacchus, 
winter 60 6 weeks 1 foot 


possible to use the thinnings from 

many crops, such as lettuce, endive, 

chard, beets and carrots; which is 
another reason why this operation may be 
performed by easy stages. 


The Unpredictable Tomato 


NVESTIGATORS who have con- 

ducted tomato variety yield tests over 
a period of years, using the same group 
of varieties, have observed that a variety 
ranking first one year will perhaps be out- 
ranked the following year by another va- 
riety of the group. No one variety has yet 
been developed that has wide enough 
adaptability to produce the highest yields 
at all times under varying conditions. 

Gardeners occasionally cause unexpected 
conditions by making excessive applica- 
tions of chicken manure or other highly 
concentrated manure. These conditions 
cause vigorously growing varieties to shed 
their blossoms and to produce excessively 
large vines. Marglobe and similar varie- 
eties produce inferior yields under these 
conditions. The Illinois Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station developed Prairiana and 
Early Baltimore for use on the highly fer- 
tile prairie soils. However, these varieties 
do not usually produce sufficient vine 
growth on soils of average fertility, and 
consequently yield less than varieties such 
as Illinois Pride and Marglobe on such 
soils. Rutgers is strikingly like its Mar- 
globe parent. 

In Maryland and other eastern states, 
Marglobe, Rutgers and other vigorously 
growing varieties often do not set the first 
clusters of fruit when cool and wet weather 
conditions are unfavorable for fertilization 
of the flowers. On the other hand, the 
earlier, less vigorous vari- 
eties such as Victor and 
Bounty, set plenty of early 
fruit under these unfavor- 
able conditions. Victor and 
Bounty are short-lived, 
however, and when they 
have ripened an abundant 
early crop of fruit, they 
usually collapse and die in 
mid-Summer, while Mar- 
globe and similar sorts con- 
tinue to produce good 
yields all Summer. 

The small, early variety, 
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WHEN REMOVING SEEDLING 
FROM FLAT AVOID DISTURB- 
ING ROOTS BY TAKING, 
PLENTY SOIL WITH IT. 


Timing the vegetable crop. 


However, it set fruit successively all Sum- 
mer when planted at Washington, D. C., 
in a partially shaded garden surrounded on 
three sides by trees and houses, reducing 
direct sunlight to five or six hours per day. 
These shaded plants set less fruit at a time 
than those planted in full sunlight, but 
they continued to grow and set some fruit 
until late Summer. Their total yield for 
the season, at Washington, was greater in 
partial shade than that of the larger, 
stronger growing varieties, Marglobe and 
Rutgers. When planted in full sunlight, 
however, Bounty produced a heavy, early 
crop quickly and then withered. 

Marglobe and Rutgers, even when 
planted in full sunlight, shed their blos- 
soms, because of cool and damp weather, 
early in the season of 1943. They set prac- 
tically no fruit until the third and fourth 
flower clusters became fertilized as the 
weather became warmer and dryer. These 
varieties then continued to bear succes- 
sively until the end of Summer. 


Grapes in Colorado 
UCCESSFUL grape growing in Colo- 


rado depends to a large extent upon 
selecting the right variety and planting at 
the right time, according to the Colorado 
State College experiment station. It seems 
that Spring planting is better than Fall 
planting in most parts of Colorado. Trials 
for high-quality fruit and heavy yield 
show that plants of average size should be 
planted eight to 10 feet apart in rows eight 
to 10 feet apart to obtain the best results. 
It is suggested that the holes in which the 





SET SEEDLING 
DEEPER THAN 
IT WAS IN FLAT, 
FIRM THE SOIL 
AROUND IT AND 
GIVE SOAKING. 








USE dn, BOX 
OR SOMETHING 
SIMILAR TO SHADE 
SEEDLING FROM 
DIRECT SUN. 


Barry Clinton, Caco Daisy, King, 
Wilder, Winchell, Vergennes and 
Goethe. 


Late Grape Pruning 
XPERIMENTS at the New Jersey ex- 


periment station, conducted several 
years ago, indicated that the bleeding of 
late-pruned grapes caused no serious harm. 
Experiments by other stations have given 
similar results. The principal objection to 
pruning late in the Spring is that the ex- 
panding buds break off very easily; hence 
pruning should be finished before they 
start to expand. When pruning, for some 
special reason, has to be done very late, it 
is sometimes practical to make the cuts but 
to leave the prunings where they are on 
the trellis. Most of the buds are broken 
off when the prunings are pulled away 
from the vines. 


How to Grow Broccoli 


ROCCOLI has grown in favor very 
rapidly in recent years and now is 
considered a “‘must’’ crop in many gar- 
dens. It is well to remember, however, 
that this is a vegetable which thrives best 
in cool weather, making it desirable for 
early Summer and Autumn. It is wise to 
buy started plants for an early crop, set- 
ting them out at the same time as cabbage 
plants, but seed sown in May will ‘give a 
bountiful late Summer harvest. About 70 
days are required to produce suitable heads. 
The type now in favor is Italian green 
sprouting, which the Italians know as 
Calabrese. Its thick stems bear dense heads 
of green flower buds. Unlike the cauli- 
flower, these heads are of perfect flowers 
and not degenerate forms 
such as the “‘curd’’ of the 
white types. If the Italian 
broccoli stands too long in 
the market or in the garden 
the buds begin to open 
into yellow mustard-like 
flowers. 

The thick stems near the 
flower heads are also edible 
and of as fine a flavor as the 
heads of buds. The leaves, 
however, are stronger in 
flavor and while esteemed 
by foreign cooks do not 








Bounty, was developed for 
the North Dakota climate. 


Methods to follow when setting out seedlings. 
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appeal to the American 
taste, which takes only to 
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the thick, tender stems and flower heads. 

Rich soil and good cultivation are its 
sole needs. The plants may be set a foot 
to 18 inches apart in the garden with rows 
spaced about two feet apart. Feed at the 
rate of a tablespoonful to the plant. 


Growing Quality Turnips 


UTRITIONISTS say that the leaves 
are the most valuable part of a turnip, 
at least as far as vitamins are concerned, 
and there is no doubt of the fact that the 
leaves make a good salad. Yet most people 
grow turnips for the roots. Wire worms 
and cabbage maggots make the growing 
of turnips impossible in some soil. Also, 
this is largely a Spring and Fall crop. Tur- 
nips grow quickly and several plantings 
should be made at short intervals. It hardly 
pays to plant yellow or white turnips after 
the middle of May, even in the North, but 
planting can be resumed about August 1. 
Turnips quickly begin to crowd, so 
must be thinned out as soon as they are 
large enough to handle, and because they 
develop so fast they should be spaced three 
to four inches apart in the first thinning. 
The leaves of the varieties which are grown 
for roots are good for greens when young 
and the thinnings may be so used. But like 
all cabbage relatives, this crop is much sub- 
ject to aphids, which injure the leaves as 
the plants grow older. 
Rutabagas are sown in the Summer for 
Fall harvest, and they develop slowly, and 


All turnips have the same taste when grown under the same conditions. 


keep well in the Winter. Seed should be 
sown three months before the first frost is 
expected, and the plants thinned to stand 
eight inches apart in the row. 


Fertilizers for Blueberries 


NE of the most important phases of 

blueberry culture is feeding. From 
time to time, various combinations and 
feeding programs have been suggested. 
However, one of the best in most locali- 
ties is 160 pounds nitrate of soda, 120 
pounds tankage, 75 pounds acid phos- 
phate and 105 pounds sulphate of potash 
per acre. This may be applied either in 
one dose just as the plants start into growth 
or half then and the remainder about three 
weeks later. 

In small quantities, this amounts to 
about one-half pound per plant. The fer- 
tilizer should be stirred into the soil, but 
care must be exercised not to cultivate too 
deeply, for blueberry roots are very shal- 
low and easily damaged. Where the soil 
is of a heavier nature, a somewhat lighter 
feeding will suffice. 

Likewise, where a continuous mulch is 
maintained the feedings program may be 
somewhat lighter. Also, the weed problem 
will be practically non-existent. However, 
wherever possible, animal manures should 
be used only lightly. 


—Edwin F. Steffek. 
Arlington, Mass. 
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PRIZES FOR GARDEN CLUB YEAR BOOKS 


ORTICULTURE offers a first prize of $50 for the best 1943-44 year book 

submitted by a garden club. It offers a second prize of $25, a third prize 
of $10 and three additional prizes of $5 each. This competition is restricted to 
individual clubs; it does not apply to federations. No attempt is made to define 
the word “‘best.’’ The judges will consider each year book submitted from all 
Comprehensiveness, originality, make-up, artistry— these and other 
points will be factors in determining the decisions of the judges. Size will not 
count; a club with a small year book will not be discriminated against. There is 
one reservation, however. Garden clubs which received prizes in 1943 will not 
be permitted to make entries in the 1944 competition. Year books to be entered 
in this competition must reach the office of Horticulture, 300 Massachusetts 
Avenue, Boston 15, Mass., on or before October 1, 1944. 
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PRICE REDUCED 


THE LAWN: How to Make It 
and How to Maintain It 


A handsomely printed book of 
118 pages bound in green cloth 
and with numerous illustrations. 


Now only 80 cents prepaid 


ROCK GARDENS and What 
to Grow in Them 


An authoritative book which 
provides an excellent guide for 
making a rock garden and for 
keeping it in good condition. 
This is a book of 128 pages well 
bound in green cloth and with 
many illustrations. 


Now 80 cents prepaid 


Address— 


HORTICULTURE 
HORTICULTURAL HALL 
BOSTON 15, MASS. 














POISON IVY 


The crusade for the extermina- 
tion of poison ivy which has been 
instituted by the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society is attract- 
ing wide interest. 

The discovery of new and per- 
fectly safe materials to use in the 
control of poison ivy is a long 
step forward. 

These materials are described 
and the methods to follow in 
their use are indicated in the 
new up-to-date edition of 


“What do you know 
about Poison Ivy?” 


Price 25 cents 


Bulletin may be obtained from 


HORTICULTURE 
300 Massachusetts Avenue 
» Boston 15, Mass. 














Corn Borer Spray 


D. FARRAR of the Illinois Natural 
History Survey has stated in The 
Gladiolus that one of the most promising 
sprays for the control of European corn 
borers on gladioli and other crops is made 


Powdered ‘‘cubé’’ root (5% 
rotenone content) . 


Summer oil emulsion. . . 
up as follows: 


“‘Areskap”’ 6 ounces 

Water . .100 gallons 

The particular value of this mixture for 
spraying gladioli was that it does not dis- 
figure the plants. Two applications were 
made at 10-day intervals beginning on 
August 9. 


Oak Leaves for Mulch 


R. GEORGE SWEETSER is quoted 

in the bulletin of The Hemlock 
Arboretum as saying that oak leaves are 
best for evergreens, because they have an 
acid reaction. Evergreens prefer that type 
of soil reaction. Also, as they decompose 
they furnish valuable humus in the soil, 
from which comes some plant food and 
which as it works into the soil absorbs and 
retains moisture for use by the tree. 

Oak leaves do not of themselves absorb 
much moisture, but remain more or less a 
loose mass on the surface. Thus they do 
not form, in Winter, a sealed mass of ice 
over the ground to shut out air circula- 
tion. The particular variety of oak leaf 
used is immaterial. Most of the oak leaves 
have about the same value for mulching 
purposes for evergreens. 


..4 pounds 
4 to 1 gallon 


Peaches for New York 


N AN attempt to answer the question 

asked of them so frequently, namely, 
‘‘What varieties of peaches shall I plant?’’ 
L. M. van Alstyne and H. O. Bennett, fruit 
specialists at the state experiment station 
at Geneva, N. Y., have set down a list of 
peaches which they regard as “‘tops’”’ for 
home planting and for commerial orchards 
in this state. 

They list their selections in order of 
ripening, as follows: Mikado, Marigold, 
Oriole, Golden Jubilee, Raritan Rose, the 
only white variety, Vedette, Valiant, 
Veteran, Halehaven, Summercrest, Early 
Elberta, Elberta, Fertile Hale, Wilma, and 
Rio Oso Gem. 

Of these varieties, Halehaven and El- 
berta are the only ones now being grown 
on a commercial scale. Marigold, Golden 
Jubilee, Vedette, Valiant, and Veteran are 
beginning to make a place for themselves 
with growers, while the other sorts are 
sufficiently promising to merit a trial. None 
of these varieties is entirely hardy in New 
York, but Oriole and Veteran showed a 


greater degree of hardiness than the other 
sorts in the Winter of 1942-43. 


Since peaches attain their full flavor. 


only when well ripened, too much em- 
phasis cannot be placed on time of pick- 
ing in order to obtain maximum color and 
flavor. Picking should be delayed until the 
ground color is beginning to change to 
yellow in the yellow varieties or to white 
in the white-fleshed sorts, even if it is 
necessary to make several pickings. The 
extra cost involved will be more than re- 
paid in the satisfied consumers who will 
be sure to come back for more. 


Spacing of Sweet Corn 


ESTS made at the experiment station 

at Geneva, N. Y., show that sweet corn 
yields can be increased by spacing the seed 
at the right distance. In a four-year test, 
Seneca Golden, an early variety, Tender- 
gold, a second early sort, and Golden 
Cross, a main season variety, were used 
for comparison, each planted in six differ- 
ent spacing arrangements. 

All three varieties produced the most 
two-eared plants when grown in 36-inch 
check rows, while the rate of maturity for 
all varieties was most rapid when the corn 
was planted in 36-inch rows with the 
plants 12 inches apart, and in 36-inch 
check rows. 

Based on the average yields for the four 
years, Seneca Golden gave the highest re- 
turn, 5.05 tons per acre, when planted in 
rows 30 inches apart with the plants nine 
inches apart. Tendergold gave the best 
average yield, 5.18 tons per acre, when 
planted either in 30- or 36-inch rows with 
the plants spaced 12 inches apart. The 
highest average yield for Golden Cross was 
5.56 tons per acre when planted in 36-inch 
rows with the plants 12 inches apart, al- 
though this yield was not significantly 
higher than that from four of the five other 
spacing practices. Planting Golden Cross 
in 30-inch rows with the plants only nine 
inches apart in the row significantly de- 
creased the yield. 


Starting Begonia Seeds 
HE BEGONIAN reports that Mrs. 


Eva Gray has what looks like a sure-fire 
method of raising begonia seedlings during 
these busy war-days. She places a glass 
fruit or coffee jar on its side, with a little 
more than an inch of moist, not wet, seed- 
bed soil on the long inner surface. She 
sprinkles the seed from a knife, smooths 
its down and screws on the lid. She then 
leaves it in a light place, out of the sun, 
until the seedlings are large enough to 
transplant. No water, no worry, no seed 
waste, little time and, in her case, fine 
seedlings. 
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Patch Planting 


WRITER in the Chicago Tribune 

makes a case for the adaptation to 
American gardens of the patch plantings 
of European farms. That is, instead of 
planting vegetables in rows, they can be 
sown in beds a few feet wide and sepa- 
rated by narrow paths. 

In this method of culture, space is saved 
because all planting, cultivating and har- 
vesting is done from the paths, and the 
gardener never steps into the growing 
spaces; therefore, no space needs to be 
allowed for walking between rows. This 
method has an added advantage over the 
regular method, in that the soil between 
the rows is not packed down by the weight 
of gardeners’ walking through the plot. 
The rows can, therefore, be as close as 12 
inches apart, instead of the customary 24 
inches. 


Bearing-Age Fruit Trees 


HE term ‘“‘bearing-age fruit trees’ is 
very often a misnomer. Writing in the 
Rural New Yorker, H. B. Tukey stated 
that there is nothing wrong with the idea 
of bearing-age trees. When trees are well 
grown in a nursery for this purpose, are 
transplanted in the nursery once or twice 
to develop a compact root system, and 
when a first class article is delivered, there 
is much to be said for the bearing-age tree. 
The difficulty lies in the fact that so 
many bearing-age trees are nothing more 
than left-overs from seasons when the de- 
mand for nursery stock was not high. Such 
trees may have been neglected in the row, 
may have suffered foliage injury and borer 
attack, and may have otherwise been sub- 
jected to mistreatment. 


Food Per Pound 


RECENT issue of Wisconsin Horti- 

culture summarizes a study which 
was made at the University of California. 
This study was conducted to determine 
the best vegetables to grow based on nutri- 
ents per pound, per acre, and economy of 
labor. 

According to the results of this study, 
the following vegetables are the best: broc- 
coli, cabbage, mustard, spinach, sweet 
potatoes, white potatoes, and Winter 
squash. 

In the second best list come brussels 
sprouts, carrots, onions, tomatoes, and 
turnips. 

In the third group, and these are con- 
sidered below average, but not the poorest, 
are artichokes, cauliflower, honey dew 
melons, celery, asparagus, lettuce, lima 
beans, peas, and snap beans. The poorest 
group includes bell peppers, cantaloupe, 
cucumbers, radishes, Summer squash, 
sweet corn, and watermelons. 
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An Unusual Lily 


RE was an unusual specimen of the 
sulphureum lily in Mrs. Edwin S. 
Webster's garden in Quisset, Mass., last 
season. At one time this lily had over 70 
blooms open at the same time. 

This lily was one of a batch of medium- 
sized bulbs purchased from a seed house 
four years ago. They were set out in a 
trench so that the tops of the bulbs were 
a foot deep. The first two years they made 
strong growth, but had to be staked as the 
tops were inclined to bend over. They 
however were outstanding for their gen- 
eral well being and amount of bloom. 

I made some careful measurements of 
the above lily when it became evident that 
this was no ordinary lily but a botanical 
freak induced by some upset in its genes. 

The variety was sulphureum. Height 
of plant in full bloom, six feet, four 
inches. It had 104 flowering stems. These 
were plucked off and counted as the flow- 
ers died. Some of the flowering stems had 
two and three flowers each. The bottom 
of the stem was four inches in circumfer- 
ence, perfectly round. About 36 inches 
from the top the stem started to flatten out 
and the top seven inches was completely 
flat. The flowers were produced on a spatu- 
late stem that measured three inches wide 
by six inches long. The flowering stems 
were produced from the flat sides and the 
top, none were produced from the edges. 
The top of the stem had a serrated appear- 
ance, as if there were six or more flowering 
stems combined in one. 

After the plant had died down in the 
Fall, I dug down to see if there was any 
difference in the bulb, but found a huge 
bulb measuring eight inches in diameter, 
exactly where it was set out. The top of 
the stem below the surface of the soil had 
six medium-sized bulbs growing from it. 


—Oswald H. Beames. 
Falmouth, Mass. 





New England Wild Flower 
Preservation Society 











NE of our friends in Maine has told 

us of several interesting stands of 
wild yellow ladyslippers which fortunately 
are unknown to the general public. We are 
eager to get such information about any 
unusual stands of rare or common wild 
plants for our files. 

Our reason for wanting this informa- 
tion, which is kept under lock and key, is 
to learn whether our wild plants are in- 
creasing or diminishing in their natural 
habitats. We urge anyone who knows of 
unusual stands to send us the name of the 
plant, the name of the owner on whose 
land it grows if it is possible to do so, and 
as definite a location of the stand as 


possible. 
Please help us all you can in this survey. 
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LECTURE ANNOUNCEMENTS 




















“Beauty Will Last Long After Hate Has 
Become a Thing of the Past” 
is proven in the inspirational lecture 


SPIRITUAL VALUES of a GARDEN 
offered by HELENE BOLL 


Her beautiful color slides include gardens of 
Edsel Ford, Walter Damrosch and Booth Tark- 

in Maine; Dorothy Canfield Fisher in 
Vermont; Doris Duke Cromwell and the Countess 
Szechenyi in Rhode Island and many other 
famous gardens throughout New England. 
One president wrote: 

“Many, many thanks for your inspiring and 
delightful lecture, which so many of the 
garden club thoroughly enjoyed. I wish the 
could all have been here. The enclosed ch 
can not possibly express adequately what we 
owe you in gratitude and enjoyment.” 


271 BEACON ST., BOSTON, MASS. KEN. 9239 








Have one “Escape Program” this year! 
SUGGESTIONS: 
Flower Arrangement Quiz 
(Personally Conducted 
Making the Most of Familiar Material 
Just “Fixing” Flowers 
MRS. ANSON HOWE SMITH 
208 Highland Street, Dedham, Massachusetts 











LECTURES: “Church Gardens,” “ 
Decorations,” “Flower Arrangements” (with 
demonstrations), “Still Life.” Reasonable rates. 

ROBERT BARTON, Happy Hollow, Fox- 
boro, Mass. 





“WHAT CONSTITUTES a Garden of Beauty?” 
“Gardening for Food, Satisfaction and Peace” and 
other instructive lectures. MRS. GERTRUDE 
PHILLIPS, Swampecott, Mass. 





GERTRUDE ALLEN, author and artist, offers 
Colored Chalk Talks about Birds. For descriptive 
circular, terms and dates in your vicinity, address 

s Gertrude Allen, 34 Avon Way, Quincy 69, 





RB. S. STURTEVANT, M.L.A., Garden Talks and 
Study aseupe. Route 5, Nashville, Tenn. Summer, 
Wellesley , Mass. 





“CHRISTMAS DECORATION for the HOME” 
(Demonstrated). FLORA GRAVES PEASE, 181 
ck Rd., Melrose, Mass. 


LANTERN SLIDES AVAILABLE 


Hundreds of lantern slides show- 
ing trees, shrubs and flowers in full 
color are available for rental pur- 
poses at Horticultural Hall. 


Accompanying each slide is a de- 
scriptive card which makes it pos- 
sible for garden clubs to prepare a 
lecture on almost any subject. 

A very small charge is made for 
the use of these slides. 


For ‘further information address— 





THE SECRETARY 
Horticultural Hall, Boston 15, Mass. 


Flowers Growing and in Arrangements 


with natural color Kodachromes 
1—Wild flowers and flowering shrubs. 
2—Vegetables growing with flowers and in 
arrangement. 
3—Miniature Dahlias—Korean and Spoon 
Chrysanthemums. 


Each program will include a wealth of practical sug- 
gestions and many beautiful flower arrangements 
using unique containers with colorful backgrounds. 
Of interest to Garden Clubs—Women’s Clubs 
Civic and Grange groups. 


MRS. CHARLES F. BERRY 
21 Crescent Road Longmeadow, Mass. 





Beautifully Illustrated LECTURES 


“Wild Flower Journeys” 

“Garden Flowers and Shrubs” 

“From the Bad Lands to the Yellowstone” 
“Camping in the Central Rockies” 
“Through the Gaspe Wonderland” 

“Trails of the Great Smokies” 


Leaflet & prices for New England region on request. 


WALTER H. HARRISON 
800 North Pleasant Street Amherst, Mass. 


GOURDS 


FOR RENT: A Delightful and Entertaining Lecture 
by the Author of ‘The First Gourd Book.” Illustrated 
with 100 beautiful photographs touching on all 
phases of gourds—their historical and utilitarian 
cultural and decorative aspects. 


Fees Moderate 


HELEN M. TILLINGHAST 
The Gourd-Vine Vernon, Connecticut 








“Attracting Birds to the Victory 
Garden”, “Voices of the Woods” 


and other lectures illustrated with niotion 
pictures in color. 
For further information and rates apply to the 
MASSACHUSETTS AUDUBON SOCIETY 
155 Newbury Street, Boston 16 














THE MARCH OF THE SEASONS 


in the 


ARNOLD ARBORETUM 


and other 
Kodachrome Lectures 


PERCY A. BRIGHAM 
44 Robin Hood Road Arlington, Mass. 








Garden Lectures 
Interesting and Instructive 
Many Subjects 
Descriptive Leaflet on Request 
Also 
TWO SHORT COURSES 


“Practical Gardening” and “Planning and 
Planting the Garden” may be arranged for 
during the Winter months or July and 
August. 

JULIA A. LATIMER 


Harold Street Mamaroneck, N. Y. 

















THE PENNSYLVANIA HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
offers 


GARDEN AND VEGETABLE LECTURES 


illustrated with Kodachrome slides — presented by 
ANNE B. WERTSNER. Room 601, 1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
Folders sent on request 
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MAKE A Srliant 
SHOWING THIS 


SPRING! 


REDWOOD 
BARK 
PROTECTIVE 
MULCH 

and SOIL 
CONDITIONER 











Stimulates any sort of growth to more col- 
orful bloom—definitely ee ordinary 
or even impoverished soil. 


Your Gardens and Lawns 
large or small, will acquire surprising mew 
beauty after an application of this new 
garden aid, SANI-SOIL. 

Use i To Start Seedlings 
Both im your greenhouses and in the open, 
you will discover the amazing stimulation 
of growth in plants, shrubs, turf—ANY- 
THING that grows. 


SANI-SOIL 


Is a soul conditioner and protective mulch 
Saves labor and care by reducing cultiva- 
tion, weeding and watering Keeps soil 
moist, loose and friable and at even tem- 
peratures. 

Enthusiastic Letters 


from users, large and small, support these 
claims 


in convenient 25-lb. bags 
y OF YOUR 
$ LOCAL DEALER 


When writing advertisers please 
mention HORTICULTURE 








The Noble Black Walnut 


NTIL very recently gun-stocks were 

made from American black walnut. 
Now gun-stocks are being made from 
plastics. Yet our black walnut is still the 
finest cabinet and furniture wood. 

The American black walnut grows all 
over the United States and should be our 
national tree, and everywhere it is known 
as black walnut. There is a similar tree, 
the butternut, known as white walnut. 
The kernels are even richer than those of 
the black walnut. 

In pioneer days, in such then new com- 
monwealths as Indiana and Ohio, the first 
settlers removed the forests, built homes, 
roads, bridges, churches, towns, and still 
had time to plant rows of black walnut 
trees around their farms. 

Their descendants have all the modern 


| inventions but they cut down and sell the 


black walnut trees planted by their ances- 
tors. Why is this? One reason is that 
farms much more often change hands or 
ownership now than in earlier days. Farm 
financing is now harder. 

The nuts borne by black walnuts are 


| rich and of fine flavor. The black walnut 


is difficult to increase in improved selec- 
tions, that is, named varieties, such as 
Thomas, Stabler, Ohio, and others, and 
consequently the trees are expensive, but 
they bear quickly and the nuts crack easily, 
coming out in halves usually. The crops 
are larger than those of the wild trees, 
many of which never bear. 
—H. Roy Mosnat. 

Belle Plaine, Iowa. 


Tidy Chrysanthemum Beds 


AST season I paid a visit to Beardsley 
Park, Bridgeport, Conn., to see the 
display of outdoor chrysanthemums. The 
plants were arranged in good-sized oblong 
blocks of separate color, and despite the 
recent heavy rains, were standing erect. 
Very close inspection revealed the gen- 
erous use of twiggy brush, stuck between 
the plants, which grew through it. The 
brush had been clipped to an even height, 
lower than the bloom. “A ready help in 
a time of trouble,’’ I thought, and insur- 
ance to the unimpaired enjoyment of this 
queen flower of the Autumn. 
—Theodore J. Grabner. 
Springfield, L. I., N. Y. 
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NEW DAPHNE "SOMERSET" 


An English creation. Received highest 
honors from Royal Horticultural So- 
ciety. Plants covered with delightfully 
scented blush-pink, star-shaped flowers 
in clusters 6 to 8 inches long. Rich, 
dark-green foliage resembles Boxwood 
— remains green till new growth in 
March pushes off old. Bushy upright 
habit. Hardy and very easy to grow. ‘ 

15 to 18”—$2 each 


Send for Book-Catalog 


Truly the most beautiful floral catalog ‘ 
ever published! 184 pages with more 
than 200 true-to-life color illustrations 
of newest and finest Wayside offerings. 
Full of detailed cultural information 
and advice. To be sure of this outstand- 
ing book, it is necessary that you en- 
close 25c with your request, coins or 
stamps, to cover postage and handling 
costs. 


& 29 Mentor Ave., Mentor, Ohio 
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Increase the VALUE and BEAUTY of YOUR HOME—PLANT 
FLOWERING SHRUBS — HYBRID LILACS — ORNAMENTAL TREES 
SPECIMEN EVERGREENS — RHODODENDRONS — POTTED ROSES 
OVERSIZED FRUIT TREES — HYBRID BLUEBERRIES 
and HARDY NEW PERENNIAL PLANTS 


All stock freshly dug 


CORLISS BROS. INC. NURSERIES 
3 Reynard St., Gloucester, Mass. 





24 Essex Rd., Ipswich, Mass. 





New Patented Heliotrope 


“BLACK PRINCE” 


Patent No. 559 

Bushy growth; large heavily veined 
leaves turning blackish violet-green in 
full sun. Flowers very large and fra- 
grant. For full particulars see Totty’s 
catalogue. This firm is distributing this 
novelty heliotrope in co-operation with 
Magnolia Nurseries. 

2% inch pots, $5.00 per doz., $35 per 100 

4 inch pots, $7.50 per doz. 
Order early as quantity is limited 


Fuchsias, 4 inch pots: 


1. Brentwood—Pure white double Bach 
Es Wi iaialss nk wae Va 6s 0.0-4'0 $1.50 
2. Ohief_—Huge double blooms of dark 


violet with carmine sepals ......... -00 
8. Sunray—(2%”) pink, white and green 
foliage, lavender pink blooms ....... -50 
Ivy Geraniums—2% inch pots: 
1. Charles Turner—Best double pink . 
. Lavender Rose—Double lavender pink 
0 eres erry 
Intincellent—Lovely semi-double 
EE er 
Mrs. Banks—White, pink eye ...... 
Enchantress—Light pink flecked with 
ET ci ccah sade ndiba nesses <4 7 
Sunset Ivy—Green and white star- 
shaped leaves tinted pink in the sun . 6.00 
6.00 


. Variegated Ivy—Large green and 
white waxy leaves, pink blossoms .... 
MAGNOLIA NURSERIES 
Western Avenue Magnolia, Mass. 
Q. A. Shaw McKean, Owner 
Sargent Griffin, Manager 


Per doz. 
. $3.00 


2 2 of @ BH 
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BUY WAR BONDS 
and STAMPS 


HORTICULTURE 











READERS’ QUESTIONS ANSWERED 





Is it necessary to soak pea seeds overnight 
before planting them? 

It is not, although, some gardeners fol- 
low the practice. Others insist that a speed 
up of germination and better growth re- 
sults from pouring a liquid fertilizer 
(starter or transplanting solution) over 
the seeds after they have been placed in the 
furrow but before they are covered. 

* * ~ ” 


How should I go about increasing plum- 
bago by cuttings? 

The time-honored method is to take 
soft cuttings with a tiny section of old 
wood at the base, place them in sandy soil 
in individual small pots and protect from 
wilting by covering with an inverted 
mason jar over each pot. 

* * . * 
_ Why do the blooms of clivia fail to form 
stem enough to raise them above the leaves? 

The plant was probably not rested suffi- 
ciently in the early Winter with the result 
that leaves are being grown at the expense 
of blooms. Also, feeding had better be 
done after the blooms fade rather than be- 
fore. * * * * 

Why do many of the flower buds of glox- 
inea fail to develop into fully open blooms? 

Two possible reasons could be the pres- 
ence of an insect pest such as red spider 
mite, and air which is too hot and too dry. 

ox 7” 7 7 

What can I do to aid a Winter-burned 
rhododendron recover? 

Wait for the start of the growing season 
to reveal the true extent of injury and then 
prune away all dead wood. Feed with any 
organic fertilizer which may be available 
and then mulch with hay or leaves. The 
mulch can be added to when the leaves fall 
from the oaks this Autumn. 

* * * * 

How can I stop the surface washing of soil 
in my sloping garden? 

Dig and plant “‘up the hill,’’ scooping 
out shallow, level ditches between every 
few rows. Very steep land may need to 
be divided into terraces. Also, keep a green 
cover crop growing on any soil area which 
is not to be planted. 

* * * * 

How can I protect newly planted seeds 
against pigeons? 

People in motion — that is, human 
scarecrows are best but not always on 
hand. Brush or chicken wire spread along 
the rows to be removed when the crops 
are up seems to be largely effective. Pigeons 
seem to lose their interest as soon as the 
plants are well established. 

* x * * 

Should the soil be tramped along the row 
before opening a furrow for seed sowing? 

It should if the soil is very loose. Firm- 
ing before and after planting will make 
for better germination. It will also pre- 
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vent leaving the seeds up on loose ridges 
created by the planter depressing the area 
between the rows as he walks through in 
the course of sowing. 

* . * * 

How much water should be applied to 
each layer of rubbish as it is added to a 
compost heap? 

The waste materials should be about as 
moist as a wrung-out sponge. 

K * . + 

Are wood ashes suitable for fertilizing 
beets? 

Wood ashes contain both lime and 
potash and thus should tend to sweeten 
the soil and to prevent the beets from 
growing all to tops. When used in this 
way, about three times as much wood ashes 
as ground limestone by weight is called for. 

~ * * * 

What can I do at this time of year to aid 
peonies on which disease prevents the flower 
buds from opening? 

A thorough soaking of the roots with 
semesan and covering the expanding foli- 
age with a good fungicidal spray has been 
known to be beneficial. Later in the season 
diseased shoots should be removed and 
burned. 

* ~ » 7” 

Where can I buy true-to-type plants of 
Rhododendron (Azalea) japonicum aureum 
and azalea Louisa Hunnewell? 

Neither of these azaleas seem to be avail- 
able in the form of plants grown from cut- 
tings or grafts of the original specimens. 
In both cases, it is necessary to examine 
blocks of seedlings and to pick out indi- 
viduals which appear to correspond to the 
published descriptions. 

* * * * 

Will vegetable seeds and plants develop 
better if fresh manure is placed beneath the 
rows or hills? 

Such practice may cause harm or even 
death to tender plants because of the gases 
released by manure in a very fresh state. 

* * * * 

What plant is known as Lent Lily or 
Lenten Lily? 

These names have been applied to one 
or another of the forms of the trumpet 
daffodil, Narcissus pseudo-narcissus. 





Every Good Lawn Begins With 
Good Seed 


Plant PERRY’S 
FRANKLIN PARK LAWN SEED 


(Trade Mark Registered) 
The Standard for Over 60 Years 
Postpaid in New England as follows: 


1 Ib., 65c; 5 Ibs., $3.15; 10 Ibs., $6.25 
32 Ibs. (1 bu.) $18.50 


Write for FREE 1944 Catalogue 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


“New England's Leading Seed Store” 
12 and 13 Faneuil Hall Square 
BOSTON, MASS. 














{sk 


for 


IMP. 
SOAP 
SPRAY 


your Seedsman 


Mp 


Imp. § in spray 
NON-POTSONOUS 
Rot means Sure Death to 
the PESTS 


Sole Manufacturers 


American Color & Chemica! Co 


Bost Mass 


The 


Purchase Street 












A Beautiful Home 
An Investment, and « Speculation 
All in One 













Between Hyde Park & Roslindale 

Two Acres of Land 

Land Court Title 

All lying to the Sun 

Secluded, yet very handy 

Modern 8-Room Dwelling 

Two-Story Cement Gerace 

Set in Ornamente] Grounds. 163500' 

i} Utility Garden of 1/2 acre 

i} Good Building Land, in Trees, 1 acre 
(In all, 12 lots of 6600 to 9700 ft) 
| Price 12,800.00 -- Easy terms 

i Tel. (by day) Hyde Park 1831 

} Tel. (Evenings) Hyde Park 1576-8 








Opportunity Knocks But Once 


Buy War Bonds 
and Stamps 

















White-Flowering (Cornus florida) 


5 feet $4.50 each $40.00 per 10 
6 feet 5.75 55.00 
7 feet 7.50 70.00 


WEST NEWBURY 








FLOWERING DOGWOOD — 


These lovely trees in bloom give masses of pink or white in May. The 
autumn coloring of the leaves extends over a long period. 


Send for our catalog 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(Established 1832) 
Telephone Newburyport 1950 


Red-Flowering (Cornus f. rubra) 


5 feet $7.25 each $68.00 per 10 

6 feet 8.50 80.00 

7 feet 11.50 105.00 
MASSACHUSETTS 
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Totty 
Single ROSES 
Collection 


3 Popular Varieties $2.50 


Single Roses are becoming 
very much in demand in many 
sections of the country and 
this collection includes three 
outstanding varieties: 


YELLOW 
CECIL— Very large single 
flowers of buttercup-yellow 
containing five petals. Plant 
of splendid habit and growth. 


PINK 
DAINTY BESS — This is a 


really gorgeous rose contain- 
ing about six petals. It is soft 
rose-pink and almost like a 
wild rose except that it is 
distinctive for a large cluster 
of wine-colored stamens. 


WHITE 


INNOCENCE — Beautiful 
clear white flowers with wine- 
red stamens tipped with gold. 
A large flower for this type of 
rose, containing 12 petals. 


To obtain this 3-plant collec- 
tion for the special price of 
$2.50 plus delivery charges, 
please mention Horticulture. 
Delivered as dormant stock. 


Send for our new beautifully 
illustrated catalog. The 25c 
charge may be deducted from 
your first order. 


DC 


Box 11, Madison, N. J. 

















The Name of BRAND 


has for seventy-six years been associated with 
the best in horticultural productions, particularly 


PEONIES and FRENCH LILACS 


The firm also specializes in the finer varieties of 
many other garden favorites, including: 


Chrysanthemums — Hardy Phlox — Iris - 
Oriental Poppies — Aquilegia — Gladioli — 
Flowering Crabs — Bush Cherries — Shrubs 


Send for our BEAUTIFUL SPRING CATALOG and 
Choose Your Favorites from its attractive pages! 


BRAND PEONY FARMS 
| ei 








— 





















142 East Division Street, Faribault, Minn. 


Setting Out Seedlings 

HILE it is true that tender seedlings 

will be set back if moved abruptly 
to cool outdoor conditions, they can also 
suffer from too severe “‘hardening off.”’ 
Too much ventilation, too cool a temper- 
ature and too much withholding of water 
can be fully as bad for them as sudden 
planting with no hardening at all. Even 
with the early, hardy plants the change 
should be as gradual as possible. Warm- 
weather plants should not be hardened at 
all, but had better be kept growing indoors 
until the weather is warm, although, a few 
days outdoors before transplanting at that 
time will help. 

Many growers feed their plants liquid 
fertilizer a few days before setting them 
out. Also, they should be thoroughly 
watered a few hours before the transfer. 

Attention to this detail is good practice 
regardless of the kind of plant being han- 
dled. Watering in advance of lifting also 
tends to cause the soil to adhere to the 
roots and thus prevent severe disturbance 
or drying during the time the plants are 
out of the earth. 

The modern idea is that the leaves 
should not be clipped at transplanting 
time. Plants with their leaves intact will 
make new roots more readily. Also, when 
planting, a cupful of liquid fertilizer 
poured over the roots of each plant will 
give it a better start. When so treated, the 
soil should not be packed or tamped about 
the roots. Filling the hole by putting in 
loose soil will prevent puddling. 

The liquid fertilizer or starter solution 
can be had by diluting one of the special 
preparations made up for the purpose or 
it can be made by dissolving three table- 
spoonfuls of victory garden fertilizer in a 
gallon of water to which a tablespoonful 
of ground limestone should be added. The 
special materials dissolve faster and more 
completely. 

Of course, many gardeners will still 
follow the time-honored plan of putting 
a spoonful of dry fertilizer under each 
plant, but when this is done, care should 
be taken to have the fertilizer well mixed 
with the soil. 
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Black Sooy 
PLUCK LOVEL I Ep 


PeLOKY Xs 


Invisible 
on Foliage 


This scientifie, preventive 
spray protecte Rose Plants 
against Black Spot, Mildew 
and other Fungus Diseases. It 
also stimulates vigorous leaf 
development. t— healthy 
plants that produce big, beau- 
tiful blooms. 

Equally effective on Delphin- 
iums, Sweet Peas, Ohrysanthe- 
mums and many other Flower- 
ing and Vegetable Plants. Use 
it in the Flower Garden and in 
the Victory Garden, wherever 
foliage needs protection from 
Fungus Diseases. 


Pint bottle makes 
30 quarts of spray 
On sale in small and large 


ackages at garden supply and 
ardware stores. 


better vegetables. 


ROSE MFG. CO. 
162 Ogen Bldg., Beacon, N.Y. 











VICTORY GARDENS 


with non-poisonous 


ROTOFUME 
Modern — Safe — Effective 


Contains powerful rotenone reinforced 
with proven wetting and penetratin 
agents. Easily controls “hard to kill 
pests including Bean Beetles. 
If not in your dealer’s stock 
order direct, postpaid. 
Pr. 85c; Qt. $1.50; Gal. $4.50. 
Literature on request 
DEPT. AC 

















Ahi 
GRAVE 


POWER MOWER 











HORTICULTURE 




















Choice Hardy Material 
to Plant Now 


MAGNOLIAS — Soulangeana, Stellata and 
Lennei. $3.00—$5.00 each. 

VIBURNUM fragrans, Carlesi and Burkwoodi. 
$2.00—$5.00 each. 

PIERIS Japonica (Japanese Lily-of-the-Valley 
shrub). $2.50—$6.00 each. 

CORNUS Kousa Chinensis. Splendid late- 
flowering variety. $2.50—$6.00 each. 

CORNUS Florida and Florida rubra. $3.00— 
$4.00—$5.00—$10.00 each. 

DAPHNE Somerset. Splendid novelty. $1.50— 
$2.00—$4.00 each. 

HYBRID LILACS. Macrostachya and other 
choice hybrids. 3 to 4 feet. $2.00—!.00 
each. 

JAPANESE CHERRIES. Double pink, strong. 
$3.00—$7.50 each. 

DAPHNE cneorum. 75c—$1.00—$1.50 each. 

BIGNONIA grandiflora. Strong. $1.50 each. 

RHODODENDRON Hybrids. 12 named vari- 
eties. $3.50—$7.50 each. 

CLEMATIS. Large-flowered section. 20 vari- 
eties. $1.00—$2.00 each. 

BROSES—Brownell Hybrid Teas and Climbers. 
Over 20 varieties. $1.50 each. $15.00 doz. 

ROSES — Including all types in numerous 
varieties. $1.00—$1.50 each. $10.00 to 
$16.50 doz. 

ILEX crenata convexa. $1.50—$3.00 each. 


Much other plant material including 
unusual items. 





WILLIAM N. CRAIG 


326 Front Street Weymouth, Mass. 

















Large or Small 
Tall or Dwarf 


for brilliant garden 
display, or stunning 
vase or bowl ar- 


rangement. 
Pkt 


Large Dahlia Flowered Mixed 15¢ 
California Giants Mixed ... 15¢ 
Pompon Pastel Mixed ..... 15¢ 
Mexican Miniature Mixed. . 15¢ 


All four full size pkts. 50° Sas 


1944 Seed Catalog FREE 
Illustrated in color 


256 D Market Street, San Francisco 11, California 


HALLAWELL'S 


California Seedsmen & Nurserymen 


z . 





Victory Garden Starter 


Use HY-GRO “starter solution” when 
seeding and transplanting. Checks wilt- 
ing ... gives seedlings a head start... 
speeds growth from seed .. . increases 
yields. HY-GRO is complete plant food 
(analysis 13-26-13) and perfect “starter 
solution.” Used and recommended by 
commercial vegetable growers. A 25c 
can makes 15 gallons of “starter solu- 
tion.” At your dealers, or send 25c, 
$1.00 or $4.00 to 


HY-GRO, Box 101, Dunellen, N. J. 
BE WISE AND HY-GRO-IZE 











When writing advertisers please 
mention HORTICULTURE 
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| THE NEW BOOKS 


A Book About Beekeeping 


“Beekeeping for Profit and Pleasure,’’ by 
Addison Webb. Published by The Macmillan 
Company, New York. Price $2.00. 


Mr. Webb, who has kept bees both in 
the city and in the country, discusses the 
hive, where to obtain bees, how to install 
them, tools and equipment, Spring and 
Winter management, diseases and enemies, 
swarming and swarm control. There is a 
list of honey and pollen plants with a 
schedule showing their distribution in 
typical sections and their season for nectar 
and pollen. 

Suggestions are included for using 
honey in desserts, sandwich fillings and to 
stretch butter and sugar. The text of this 
tabloid beekeeper’s manual is supple- 
mented by line drawings which illustrate 
step-by-step methods. It is the kind of 
book that can serve as an excellent intro- 
duction to an increasingly popular subject 
among garden hobbyists. 














Plants in Niagara Parks 


“Plants of the Niagara Parks System of 
Ontario,’” by George H. Hamilton. Published 
by the Ryerson Press, Toronto. Price $4.00. 

The Niagara Parks System has been 
richly endowed by nature. In addition to 
the falls and rapids of the Niagara River, 
nature has poured forth an unusual variety 
of plant life to provide the region with a 
setting of color and beauty. Mr. Hamilton 
has been engaged in cataloguing the native 
flora of the park system for the past several 
years and the present volume is his report. 

The importance of a periodic survey 
of the wild plants of any area is brought 
out by the fact that a number of plants 
which were known in the region in 1894 
can not now be found. Others which were 
common in the early days are now found 
only in the more inaccessible places. 

Even so, Mr. Hamilton has been able to 
list hundreds of representatives of no fewer 
than 114 plant families. This is a good 
book which would have been better had it 
been better illustrated. 


One Acre May Be Enough 


“Buy an Acre!’’ by Paul Corey. Published 
by The Dial Press, 461 Fourth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. Price $2.00. 

For anyone who wants a home in the 
country and earns just enough money to 
make the grade, Mr. Corey offers what he 
calls the Model T Plan for our second 
frontier. His greeting to those who have 
hastily acquired country property runs as 
follows: 

Hello, suckers! Now you're hooked. You 
own a piece of land—you're married to an acre 
of the United States. 

Yes, you're married to a piece of ground and 
you're on your honeymoon. You're going to 
get acquainted now— you're going to find 
things out about your newly acquired spouse. 
And boy! some of you are really going to be 
sick of your bargain. 
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AS A STARTER SOLUTION 
CHANGE THIS 





Look at these amazing results: 


TOMATOES: One to two weeks 
earlier with much larger crops. 
CABBAGE, LETTUCE, CAULI- 
FLOWER: Firmer heads. SWEET 
POTATOES, CELERY, Etc.: Larger 
crop, less replacement of plants. 


3 Oz. Can $1.00 
Ask your dealer or clip this coupon 
] AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT CO. 
Hort. Division, H-4 Ambler, Pa. | 
Enclosed find $1.00 for which eigagtn 
| me a 3 oz. can of T L ONE, 
| NAME --_--__ a... | 
ADDRESS Qa 2 ‘J 


2: fon did — aa 
“Ne eee eae — 














“THE GOOD ROSES 
OF NEW CASTLE” 


For nearly fifty years these Famous 
Roses of New Castle have enjoyed 
world-wide fame. There is scarcely a 
place in the civilized world that they 
are not to be found growing even 
today. To the Congo, to what was 
Siam, and recently to Iceland, in the 
remote places of the world, we have 
sent them safely, and wherever they 
have gone, they have glorified their 
surroundings with their appealing 
beauty. 

Write for further information today. 


HELLER BROTHERS COMPANY 


NEW CASTLE Box No. 806 INDIANA 
























TULIPS 22. 


This year the scarcity of good Tulips 
will be more acute than ever, but of 
one thing you may be sure: Nelis 
Tulips will continue to uphold their 
famous reputation for being the most 
distinctive. A new, complete color 
catalog of these exceptionally fine 
offerings may be had for the writing 
—probably the most comprehensive 
Tulips listing published. The edition 
is limited, so you must act quickly. 
Early ordering of 
bulbs is particularly 
recommended. 








=cmiareion 
CYPRIPEDIUM SEEDLINGS 


WE consider this offering of pedium seedlings 
the best value ever presen’ to Orchid Growers, 
and the only offering of American grown Cypripe- 
dium seedlings from exhibition varieties. 
WHEN in flower they should command prices from 
$50 to $200, and it is our hope many will surpass 
the finest English hybrids. 
THESE seedlings are rapid growers from this stage 
on. Leaves about two inches long, they should 
flower in two years. Cypripediums are of easy cul- 
ture, and matured plants require little heat—night 
temperature about 55°. This offering is subject to 
sale, as we are offering only a limited quantity. 
$5.00 PER PLANT 
Illustrated catalog fifty cents 
L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. 
Orchid Hybridist—Growers and Importers 

WELLESLEY MASSACHUSETTS 


FEED AND ENJOY OUR WILD BIRDS 


Watch our wild birds 
in full view visiting 
Audubon Feeders. 
uirrel’s 
Defeat 


Automatic 
OS eee $2.25 





Orange Feeder 
(for Orioles) . .$1.50 


Drinking Cups for 
enlien Birds 


Folder mailed on 
request. 


audubon gy workshop 


MOT INCORPORATES 


GLENCOE, ILL. 








A SIMPLE SPRAY PLAN 


—a.—— for Victory Gardens 






Spray every 10 days or 2 weeks 
during the insect season with 3 
teaspoonfuls D-X Rotenone (or 
D-X Pyrethrum) per gallon of 
water. Stops insects boluee they 
become serious. For sale by 
dealers everywhere, or write 
us. “Spraying the Home Gar- 
den” free on request. 
B. G. PRATT CO. 
168 Moore St., Hackensack, N. J. 











| THE NEW CATALOGUES 








The Bay State Nurseries, North Abing- 
ton, Mass., are issuing a Fiftieth Anniver- 
sary catalogue with a specially embossed 
gold cover. This well-known concern does 
not put out an illustrated catalogue but, 
on the other hand, presents a remarkably 
comprehensive list of trees, shrubs, peren- 
nials, herbs, roses and fruits. This list is in 
effect a handbook such as many garden 
makers like to have for ready reference. 
There are few worth-while varieties not 
included in these listings. 


The Sheridan Nurseries, Clarkson, Ont., 
have a handsome catalogue dealing with 
shrubs and other plants particularly 
adapted for Canadian conditions. A group 
of shrubs for various purposes will be 
found particularly useful by amateurs. 


The Cottage Herb Farm, Marlboro, N. H., 
issues a folder presenting a large number 
of herb plants and seeds with notes on the 
kinds most useful for cooking, for fra- 
grance and for refreshment and relaxa- 
tion, as well as for confections. 


Flowerfield, St. James, N. Y., has a new 
folder in color showing the outstanding 
varieties of Iris kaempferi, including 
Moonlight Waves, Red Riding Hood and 
Blue Opal, the last named a very new 
introduction. This catalogue also includes 
colored illustrations of the most up-to- 
date varieties of phlox, hemerocallis and 
hardy chrysanthemums. 


Edwin C. Powell’s Daffodil List issued 
from Rockville, Md., is as usual filled with 
choice varieties in all the different sec- 
tions, among them several 1944 introduc- 
tions, including Cayuga, a bicolor incom- 
parabilis; Hoosac, a yellow incomparabilis, 
and Huron, a bicolor trumpet. There is 
also a fascinating bargain list. 


Dahliadel Nurseries, Vineland, N. J., 
feature potash-fed dahlias in the 1944 
catalogue and introduce a new informal 
decorative dahlia called The Dragon, 
which, to quote, is “A rugged, insect- 
resistant plant which takes Texas climate 
in its stride.” The catalogue also contains 
an extremely comprehensive list of special 
recommendations for victory gardeners. 


Upton Gardens of Colorado Springs, 
Colo., the nursery maintained by Mrs. G. 
R. Marriage, has a fascinating list of rare 
plants and seeds, largely Rocky Mountain 
kinds. In the catalogue is an interesting 
discussion written by Mrs. Marriage on 
Rocky Mountain plants and their special 
requirements. 


Ford’s 1944 catalogue, Ravenna, Ohio, 
makes a specialty of vegetable seeds, list- 
ing some kinds which garden makers may 
have difficulty finding elsewhere. There 
are special recommendations for Victory 
gardens of different sizes. 


Hemerocallis and Hosta are listed in 
wide variety by H. A. Zager, Des Moines, 
Iowa, in a dainty little catalogue which 
offers an excellent introduction to these 
two plant families. 


Hinsdale Nurseries, Hinsdale, Il, have 
an exceptionally complete list of orna- 
mental trees and shrubs, but do not over- 
look garden roses and climbing vines. It 
is a list for reference purposes. 


West ©. Nelson, Seattle, Wash., issues a 
small catalogue devoted to new and choice 
early English hardy chrysanthemums. It 
is a list which amateurs on the West Coast 
will find very helpful and which will not 
be without interest to garden makers in 
other sections. 
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STYLE D-1... $3.50 
20" long ... 5" wide 
8%, o7. jar 

STYLE D-3... $4.50 
23" long... 7" wide 
12/4 oz. jar 


LONG SPOUT INSECTICIDE DUSTER 


WITH REMOVABLE DIRECTION SNOUT 
Every gardener will welcome this improved 
Gilcroft bellows. It disburses insecticide 
powders effectively through pest-infected foli- 
age. It carries death to bugs in garden or home, 
Has extra long penetrating spout; powder 
spread is easily controlled by degree of pre 
sure; lacquered maple finished wood; sturdily; 
reinforced genuine leather; standard jar screw 
neck. Postpaid. Check or money order., 


WRITE TO DEPT. H-1 





SEND FOR FREE 
CATALOGUE OF 
FIREPLACE AND 


PICNIC BELLOWS 





CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cente a word for each insertion, minimum 
$1.50, payable in advance. 








FIVE AND eight year Asparagus roots produce 
asparagus at once. Warren Shinn, Woodbury, N. J. 


OUR $2.00 SPECIAL: Large flowering tropical 
water lily—white, blue or pink, water hyacinth, 


spawnin ss, snails, paper or umbrella plant. 
Tropical. Bish Parm, 24319 Lorain Road, No. 


RAINBOW IRIS COLLECTION: Very lovely vari- 
eties. One each 25 varieties $3.00; one each 50 
varieties $5.00; one each 100 varieties $7.50. 
Express collect. Smith Gardens, Clarkston, Wash. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS—Best of the old—most of 
the new—hardies. Free catalog. Omar Coles, 
Magnolia, New Jersey. 

DAHLIAS: Guaranteed all prize winning. Reason- 
able. Collections special price. Thos. Galvin, 4 
Bedford St., Pea Mass. 


VICTORY GARDENERS and FPARMERBS. Food 
Fights for Freedom. Produce your own vegetables. 
Use quality field-grown plants. Tomato, Cabbage, 
Onion, Collard, Pepper, Eggplant, Broccoli. $1.75— 
250; $3.00—500; $5.00—-1000. Prepaid. Colonial 
Plant Farm, Rebecca, Ga. 


WILD FLOWERS and FERNS: Free Oatalogue. 
Wake Robin Farm, Home, Pennsylvania. 
WITLOOF CHICORY ROOTS: Outdoor forcing. 
Produce fine salad outdoors. $2.75—100. Warren 
Shinn, Woodbury, N. J. 

RARE HARDY AZALEAS, Evergreens, Yews, 
Flowering Trees, Shrubs, Japanese Maples, 11 
Magnolias, Pink Dogwood, 18 Lilacs, 10 to 75 
cents each. Send for list of 180 RARE PLANTS. 
Yews in ee 2° per 100. Alanwold Nursery, 

vania. 





























HEEB-GROWERS HANDBOOK, “It Is Easy to 
Grow Herbs.” Planting, drying instructions, reci- 
es, illustrations. 25c Postpaid. Free Seed list. 
urel Hill Herb F Box 1A, Morristown, N. J. 
GARDEN ROOTS: One, two, three year Mary 
Washington Asparagus roots. Rhubarb roots. Wit- 
loof Chicory roots. Horseradish roots. Boysenber- 
ries, Chives, Sage. Warren Shinn, Woodbury, N. J 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS: Oollections of Interme- 
diates, Pompons, Singles, Small Anemones, But- 
tons, Oushions. Field-Grown. 48 plants (16 vari- 
eties) labeled — $2.00. 60 unlabeled — $2.00. 
Mrs. H. G. Woods, Donalsonville, Geor, 


CULTIVATED “WILD” STRAWBEERRIES-Seed- 
lings that will bear this Summer—everbearing, 
hardy and big producers of delicious fruit with the 
real wild strawberry taste. Also wonderful for 
jam. $3 per dozen, $20 per 100. Large plants 
$5 per dozen. lia Nurse: 0) ‘Mass. 
HEMLOCES (Tsuga canadensis): 4 to 8 feet, 
extra bushy and 5 to 12 feet, not so bushy. $4.00 
each in field. Some at lower prices. M. F. Sherman, 
413 Conant Road, Weston, Ss. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED: Gardener for one-man place. Year- 
round job. Vegetables, flowers and lawn — no 
greenhouse. Apply stating age, qualifications and 
wage ed. L. W. Jones, Nayatt Road, West 
Bhode Island. 

WANTED: For private estate close to Washington, 
D. O., working gardener, preferably English or 
Scottish, ex enced with shrubs and trees. Oot- 
tage. Write fully. L. McO.G., Langley Park, 
Hyattsville, R. 1, Maryland. 


HORTICULTURE 




































THE MASSACHUSETTS |THE PENNSYLVANIA |THE HORTICULTURAL 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY | HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY SOCIETY of NEW YORK, INC. 


ainaimatiinin sama 598 Madison Ave., New York City 22 













































| Members are cordially invited ———— 


DAFFODIL SHOW ‘1944. FLOWER 
| Horticultural Hall GARDEN VISITS ARRANGEMENT 


Boston, Mass. 2 to 6 P. M. 
SATURDAY, MAY 6—Germantown, SALON 
MAY | and 2 Philadelphia. Private Gardens. 


SATURDAY, MAY 13—Mt. Airy, | May !7 : 2 P.M. to 10 P.M. 
Philadelphia. Private Gardens. 
At 8 P.M. 


Monday, 2 P.M. to 9 P.M. | SATURDAY, MAY 20— Arboretum 


of the Barnes Foundation, Merion. 


Tuesday, 9 A.M. to 9 P.M. | Private Garden. Analysis of Prize-Winning 
SATURDAY, MAY 27— Lansdowne. | Arrangements of the Past 


An unusual opportunity to | Private Gardens. (Colored Slides) 


| Free to Members 











see the newest and By MRS. ALBERT BENEDICT 
* 4s For folder, with detailed information, — 
| best varieties. aot 
| hah The Secretary Admission: Free to Members; 
| Admission Free 1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 50c to Non-members | 


= | | ies _| 


NEW SUMMER BULBS Beans and Sunflowers 
Unusual kinds, as easy as Gladiolus, but CAN add a word of praise for Mr. DIANTHUS OLD SPICE 


different, more delightful. Eucomis, Bessera, 




















Milla, Gloriosa, Crinum, Cooperia, Eucharis. Coon’s method of growing beans on A choice hardy salmon pink novelty. Twelve 
Garden Amaryllis, Acidanthera and the like, = . inch stems. Luscious in spicy carnation fra- 
all in our New Illustrated Catalog. Ask for it; sunflowers, Horticulture, April 1 5. I had grance and flowers aie 
Dept. B. the same experience. It certainly saves P Y- 


3 for $1.50—6 for $2.50—Postpaid 
REX. D. PEARGE, Moorestown, W. J, labor. SIGHMEAD NURSERY, Ipowich, Massachusets 
I planted my beans after the sunflowers 


were through the ground. I trimmed off 





























DICENTRA SWEETHEART the sunflower leaves as the vines grew up 1500 VARIETIES 
Silvery white folia “ach stems, May to Oclaber, the stalk and was surprised to find that . : ; 
waite Donen 28 3 as oe Peonies, Iris, Poppies 
— AA ye 4,2 and ptt chet shade. > ae the sunflower heads were eight to | 2 inches ? ’ ppre 

catalog FREE. . across and well matured. I have an idea and Hemerocallis 
WM. BORSCH & SON that the small amount of shade was bene- Ask for ee Catalog No. 65 
MAPLEWOOD Box 211 OREGON - > C. F. WASSENBERG 
ficial to the beans. VAN WERT. OHIO 
I am wondering now whether the beans 








Send for free samples would do as well if there were enough rows 

of sunflowers to increase the amount of 

PERFECT GARDEN LABEL shade. The practice of growing soy beans 
and corn seems to give good yields of both 
if the season has a fair distribution of rain- 


use. Beautiful gra een color blends ‘ Y . 
with garden. yn + every purpose. fall. However, the shade is not as dense bloom from early spring *til autumn—includ- 
HOWARD HAMMITT 


38 Eewts Serest Sitet & Gen. as from sunflowers. A report from South map CREED CungEES Ge Cemenene. 


- ° Carolina stated that light shading of lima NATIONAL IRIS GARDENS 
“a7ip OREGON Tenown 


BEAVERTON, OREGON 
Wnte fora FREE CATALOG 


illustrated in full color! 


N. VAN HEVELINGEN 
3870 N. E. Glisan St., Portland, Ore 


IRIS — WRITE FOR 
FREE BOOKLET 
Write for free booklet containing colored 


illustrations with descriptions and prices of 
400 beautiful improved varieties—types that 





Lead pencil markings permanent 


Really reliable. Millions in satisfactory 














beans materially increased the yields. 
—V. A. Tiedjens. 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


SWEET POTATOES 


FOR THE HOME GARDEN 


Veew, 
The WORLD'S / 






























" PAT f MANY cme AND 
ae ~ HOUSE PLANT INSECTS 


KILLOGEN will help keep your Flowering Plants 




















Most people associate Sweet Potatoes with the and Ve 
: r getables free from insects, both sucking and 
~ rpees South but Breck’s NANSEMOND Sweet Potato chewing types. HARMLESS to people and pets 
, grows with amazing success in Northern gar- when simple directions are followed. Use Killogen 
; Flow sell Zi dens. Easy to plant. Highly productive and lux- also to cootrey, ag Ry aque ond, Fiewer Som. 
F - i i ; Easy to use. Only 50¢ a bottle. Buy at garden 
‘ Sc) Scarlet, Lavender, Yellow urious in growth. Strong, well-rooted cuttings, 
Be and Rose, 5 inches, across. for delivery in early June; nn tiga ge ten ba = for os 
SS ® Easyt h ur best . . le ’ 7%. F, 
RRM? colors S isecPkt, of seeds 50 for $1.00; $1.75 per 100. Postpaid. ROSE , gen Bidg., Beacon 


Wee of each, 60c value, all 4 postpaid 
for just 10c. Send dime today! 
Burpee’s Seed Catalog Free--Flowers and 
Vegetables for c's Victory Garden. 
Ww. LEE BURPEE CO. 
Philadelphia $32, Pa. or Olinton, seus 


SEEDSMEN re 78B k Bld 
JoPO HOG) boston 0 
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THE SCIENTIFIC GARDEN SPRAY 























ILL GIVE AWAY 


FREE 9woe=1RI 





ABSOLUTELY 














A corner of one of my Iris Fields at Grandview, Wash., from which the 3 groups below will be shipped. Note the great profusion of bloom to be expected from Wayman Irises. 





COLLECTION WO. 1 
3 World Famous Iris FREE 


ALICE HARDING—40 in. Dykes Medal Winner. High- 
est international honors. Large perfect primrose 
yellow with smooth satiny texture. Former price 
$20.00 each and well worth it. NOW FREE. 

DEPUTE NOMBLOT—48 in. Dykes Medal Winner. Rich 
red-toned blend. Has been called The World's Finest 
Iris. Formerly $35.00 each. NOW FREE 

AUTUMN HAZE—30 in. Largest of the Fall Bloomers, 
flowering profusely twice a year, early spring and 
again in the fall. Sweet Violet Fragrance. Blue violet 
tones. Former price $25.00. NOW FREE. 


The above 3 World Famous Iris, Former Value $80.00, 
each plant labelled, will be sent ABSOLUTELY FREE 
on receipt of check or money order for the following 
“Long Flowering” Collection of 12 varieties for $4.00. 
° . 
**Long Flowering” 


1 2 IRIS COLLECTION $4.00 


ABELARD-—30 in. One of the earliest to bloom. General 
effect rich mahogany red. A gorgeous intense hue. 
AMMON-—46 in. A heavenly sky-blue that flowers early 

along with Abelard, long before other Iris bloom. 

CRYSTAL BEAUTY—50 in. Early. Tallest and purest 
snow white. Very lovely and a great favorite. Large 
Flowers. Former price $15.00 each. 

IB-PALL-—30 in. A handsome ruffled hardy Pogocyclus 
Hybrid in lilac and violet tones. As ‘‘different’’ as 
though it came from another planet. 

KATE IZZARD—36 in. A delightful pink tone. Silver 
Medal Winner. 

M. A. PORTER—36 in. A ‘Five-Star’ variety in richest 
silky Persian rug tons. Former price $25.00 each. 

NATOMA—36 in. A super Iris in soft pastel tones. 
Upper petals soft bronze, flushed violet. Lower petals 
brilliant old-rose with chocolate border. 

SOUTHLAND—24 in. A sensational deep yellow Early 
Spring and Fall Bloomer. A nugget of beauty. 

SUNTAN—38 in. I like this best of all the tan effects. 

SENSATION—48 in. A real sensation in pure bright sky 
blue. Former price $30.00 each. 

ANNDELIA-—-32 in. One of our most exquisite Iris. 
Soft lilac upper petals, beautifully ruffled. Lower 
petals white with feather-stitch edging of bright rose. 

JERRY—36 in. Vivid, glistening red tone. A real gem 
and one of the most brilliant of all Iris. 


The 12 “Long Flowering” Iris Collection with 3 WORLD 
FAMOUS IRIS FREE (total 15 plants) will be sent to you 
on receipt of check or money order for only $4.00. 


1 EACH—15 VARIETIES—$4.00 
3 EACH—45 PLANTS—$11.50 





COLLECTION NO. 2 
3 World Famous Iris FREE 


DAUNTLESS—40 in. Dykes Medal Winner. Highest 
International Honors. A delightful red toned Iris that 
is Perfect in every way. Formerly $35.00. NOW FREE. 

GUDRUN—42 in. Early. Largest and best white Iris. 
Huge flowers. Dykes Medal Winner. Formerly 
$50.00 each. NOW FREE. 

HAPPY DAYS—44 in. Largest and finest yellow. The 
Hybridizer’s dream come true. Former price $25.00 
each. NOW FREE. 

The above 3 World Famous Iris, Former Value $110.00, 

each plant labelled, will be sent ABSOLUTELY FREE 

on receipt of check or money order for the following 

“Garden Magic” Collection of 12 varieties for $3.95. 

* 99 
“Garden Magic 


12 IRIS COLLECTION $3.95 


CLARA NOYES—36 in. Outstanding novelty in the 
world famous Talisman Rose Colors of Flame Red 
over Yellow. Formerly $20.00 each. 

GLEAM—42 in. ne pure uniform sky 
blue. Unsurpassed in color 

NATIONAL PROSP —40 in. A symphony in vel- 
vety violet blue tohes. Large, perfect flowers. 

NENE—36 in. This very stunning red toned Iris is one 
of the largest and finest. Former price $50.00 each. 

PRES. PILKINGTON—40 in. Huge flowers in a beauti- 
ful blending of many delightful pastel tints, pink, 
brown, soft yellow, etc. Former price $25.00 each. 

AMBERA—36 in. Largest and finest of the very early 

ellows, flowering two weeks ahead of other Iris. 
quisitely Fragrant. Former price $10.00 each. 

COSETTE—26 in. Most profuse blooming very early 
pure snow white, flowering with Ammon. Gorgeous. 

MUSICAL—32 in. Silver Medal Winner. Glorious bril- 
liant blue of huge size and imposin p~ \gpeeemeee A 
real aristocrat. ecmedita $25.00 

PLUIE D’‘OR (Golden Rain)—41 in. Dykes Medal Winner. 

Fine, tall, clear deep yellow. Superb landscape effect. 
Unexcelled for cutting. Farmer price $35.00 each. 

SIR LAUNCELOT—32 in. Unusual, beautiful, and bril- 
liant copper-red tones. Formerly $10.00 each 

TINT O’ TAN—40 in. Nothing else like it. A real gem in 
soft tan tones. Former price $20.00 each. 

VOLTIGUER—48 in. A real “Five Star’ Iris of delight- 
ful fragrance. Upper Bishops Purple, lower 
petals rich velvety any red. 

The ie “Garden Magic” Iris Collection with 3 WORLD 

FAMOUS IRIS FREE (total 15 plants) will be sent to you 

on receipt of check or money order for -— $3.95. 

1 EACH—15 VARIETIES—$3. 
3 EACH—45 PLANTS $1125" 





COLLECTION NO. 3 
3 World Famous Iris FREE 


MME. LOUIS AREAU-—36 in. Dykes Medal Winner. 
Sensational new silvery white Iris, veined, sanded, 
and flushed rosy-heliotrope. An exquisite combina- 
tion. Former price $35.00 each. NOW FREE. 

BLACK MAGIC—28 in. Finest of all the rebloomers, 
flowering profusely twice a year, early spring and 
fall. Intense, rich, silky, blackish violet. Former 
price $10.00 each. NOW FREE. 

MRS. VALERY WEST—40 in. A Bliss masterpiece in 
brown-red and crimson tones. Exciting and unusual. 
Former price $65.00 each. NOW FREE. 


The above 3 World Famous Iris, Former Value $110.00, 

each plant labelled, will be sent ABSOLUTELY FREE 

on receipt of check or money order for the following 

Master’ Collection of 12 varieties for $4.05. 
**Master” 


12 IRIS COLLECTION $4.05 


ALTA CALIFORNIA—48 in. Tallest and one of the best 
of the newer yellow Irises for mass effect. Former 
price $20.00 each. 

BLUE VELVET—46 in. The entire flower seems to be 
cut of velvet and the color is an intense, deep rich 
blue. Former price $50.00 each. 

DESERET—40 in. Gorgeous flowers, entirely different 
from any other Iris, o- yellow, with lower petals 
brushed and veined bright red. Was $10.00 each. 

ee oe in. Dykes Medal Winner. Huge cream 

Fa A agg Former price $20.00 each. 

K. vv. in. Massive flowers up to 8) inches 
in lovely iridescent soft pastel tints. Was $50.00. 

ROYAL SALUTE—36 in. Marvelous fragrant unsur- 
passed rich Royal le flowers, freely produced. 
Makes a great show. Former price $10.00 each. 

SANGREAL—28 in. Fine rich deep yoner flowers 
twice a en early spring and fall. was $10. 

EPTEMBER SKIES—28 in. Amazingly ie & bloomer 
twice a 2 Teer. early spring and fall. Rich violet tones. 

SHINING WATERS—4 to 5 ft. Early. Very sweet fra- 

ance. Shimmering sparkling light blue.1 My Special. 

Vv. LOR 50 in. Largest, richest, os finest blackish 
blue-violet. Bright crimson in the sunlight. Very 

vinnie on oan Former wt mg $20.00 each. 

O—44 in. Gigantic snowy-white flowers 
of -+ty~ form and sweet fragrance. Second choice 
for Dykes Medal. Former price $20.00 each. 

DOLLY MADISON—36 in. Large flowers in an intrigu- 
ing blend of soft pastel colors. Original price $25.00. 


The 12 “MASTER” Collection with 3 WORLD 
FAMOUS IRIS FREE (otal 15 plants) will be sent to you 
on receipt of check or money order for only $4.05. 


1 EACH—15 VARIETIES—$4.0 
3 EACH—45 PLANTS—$11. s. 





ALL 3 COLLECTIONS with 9 varieties FREE $11.70 


3 EACH with 27 FREE PLANTS—$32.50 





I believe I will have enough of all varieties listed to fill all orders, but if the demand 
should be greater than I anticipate, I reserve the right to substitute equally good, or 
better, varieties for any Iris of which the stock may become exhausted. 


USE THIS MONEY-SAVING COUPON! 


ROBERT WAYMAN, Dept. B, Bayside, Long Island, N. Y. 


I enclose money order or check for $..... 
following: 


[] “LONG FLOWERING” Collection $4.00 with 3 FREE plants as described 
[] “GARDEN MAGIC” Collection $3.95 with 3 FREE plants as described 
[] “MASTER” Collection $4.05 with 3 FREE plants as described 
= 1 Each of the 3 Collections including 9 FREE plants $11.70 

| 3 Each of the 3 Collections with 27 FREE plants $32.50 


Name . *. j 
sais PN 


Address 


. for which please send me the 


FRE 


CHECK ITEMS WANTED ! 
otherwise for 35c. 


My DeLuxe Iris FROM VERMONT - 
and Peony Book 
containing more 
than 100 varieties illus- 
trated in full color sent 
free to all who order — 








“I am enclosing order for Iris (42 
plants) bought some last year and year before and 
they are wonderful.” 

FROM OREGON — “‘Last year I bought 135 of your Iris 
plants and had a most gorgeous display of flowers 
this year.’ 

FROM TEXAS — ‘My order for the Summer Blooming 
Iris came in and were planted yesterday. They were 
the finest I have ever seen.”’ 


Robert Wayman 


Dept. B — Bayside, Long Island, New York 


MAIL TODAY! While the supply lasts 








